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BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 


life as it goes on in the villages of New England, 


particularly of Connecticut, can have no idea of 


the importance attached to that gentleman who, 
however high sounding and euphonical the name 
inherited from his family or bestowed by his spon- 
sors, and despite the endeavors of some three or 
four very disinterested young ladies, is universally 


known throughout the place as the schoolmaste? of 


) the Kast, West, North or South district. 
} If the gentleman be a stranger in the place, his 
arrival awakens a thousand conjectures and in- 
quiries. The mothers are anxious to knowif he 
{ is fond of children and what kind of a person he 
will be to board, for that villainous custom which 
obliges the teacher to change his boarding house 
) once in two or three days is still very prevalent. 
The men speculate on his politics and discuss the 
{ probability of his being in favor of tariff or anti- 
tariff, annexation or repudiation, or of anything 
else that may for the time be in vogue as a party 
) Shibboleth, All the girls are very curious about 
his personal appearance; and last, but not least, 
the children wonder if he will be good-natured and 
give thein easy lessons and good long recesses. 

And then his first appearance at meeting ! Ah! 
wo to him then, poor wight, if he be at all bashful 
or unaccustomed to the stare of a country congre- 
gation. 

Some years since the good people of the Centre 
district in the town of S » manifested an un- 
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usual interest in schools. Some three or fourmen, 
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capable of appreciating the advantages of a good 
school, were determined to have a thoroughly 
qualified teacher. As they were prominent and 
influential men their views were adopted by many, 
who perhaps did not fully appreciate their impor- 
tance. Yet there was a strong party opposed to 
them. 

Some, whose families consisted of young girls, 
objected to the expense and insisted that it would 
be sufficient to hire a woman at four or five dollars 
per month, who could teach them to read, write 
and cypher as far as the Rule of Three. A few 
were obstinately opposed to the introduction of 
new studies and new books. ‘“ They didn’t know 
about these new plans. Daboll’s arithmetic was 
good enough; it had done for their fathers, and 
would do for their children.’”? ‘These were thecon- 
servatives who lived in the past and deemed it 
heresy to think the conld grow wiser. 
They made it their boast that they walked dili- 


world 


» gently in the way of their fathers, which they found 





exceedingly barren, judging from their spirit and 
appearance. 

Two or three candidates had already been ex- 
amined and found deficient in the necessary quali- 
fications. The district committee who, like the 
Gibeonites of old, are hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the whole district, were in despair. 
Thanksgiving day was at hand and still no school- 
master. 

One rainy Saturday afternoon these two unfor- 
tunate men were seated on a bench under the 
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piazza of the village post office talking over their 
perplexities and canvassing the capabilities of 
several young men of their acquaintance. One of 
them often turned an anxious look towards the 
} heavens while the other busily plied his knife on a 
pine block with something like an intent to see if 
it were possible to whittle out a schoolmaster. 
The dexterity with which he carved out certain 
little rings and chains intimated that it was not 
beyond his skill to manufacture one, if he chose, 
that would not have suffered in comparison with 
some at least of that honorable fraternity. 

The weather seer, whose figure very much re- 
sembled a pair of compasses, and whose face con- 
stantly reminded one of an unfinished sketch in 
which all those delicate and minute touches which 
give dignity and expression to the features were 
wanting, turned and addressed his companion. 

“Tl tell you what, Mr. Howd ; I guess you had 

better ride over to G ’s to-night and see if you 
can’t engage Mr. Pierson.” 
‘ Mr. Howd did not reply, but deliberately closing 
his knife and brushing the shavings from his cane 
colored pantaloons, rose and looked earnestly down 
the street at a young man who, with a portman- 
teau in his hand, was rapidly approaching the house, 
At length he drew in his breath with a low whistle 
and replied: 

“I reckon now, deacon Tyler, there’s no use in 
traveling the country from Dan to Beers!ieba. Now 
P’ll bet that that are feller coming up the street is 
just the chap we want. I'll ask him any how.” 

** But, Mr. Howd, he is a stranger and—” 

**So much the better, deacon,” inturrupted Mr. 

Howd, and as the young man came up the steps, 
he was greeted with: ‘“ Rather muddy walking 
in these parts, sir.” 

) The stranger bowed and proceeded to shake the 
water from his umbrella, when Mr. Howd again 
addressed him. 

. Well, mister, this ere gentleman, deacon Ty- 
ler, and I are in sarch of a schoolmaster. You 
wouldn’t like to take a school, would you?” 

The person addressed turned and faced his in- 
quirer so suddenly asto make the circumspect 
deacon start. 

He might have been twenty-five years old; he 
had a slender yet well developed form, a broad 
open brow and clear dark gray eyes, the expression 
of which would have been grave and even severe, 
but for the shadow of a smile lurking around the 
full yet finely formed lips. He looked Mr. Howd 
steadily in the face for a second, and that smile 
gradually stole over his whole face as he replied: 

*‘ That will depend upon the place and circum- 
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“ Why, as to the place, it is this ere district, and 
by circumstances, | suppose you mean tarms, 
Mister— Mister—” 
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“ Grey,” replied the stranger. 

* Eighteen dollars a month and your board, sir. 
Pretty handsome wages considering the times,” 
said the hitherto silent deacon. 

The stranger directed a searching glance to the 
deacon’s meagre face and then again resting his 
eye on the comical, good-humored visage of Mr. 
Howd, he said, ‘‘ You are fully authorized gentle. 
men to engage a teacher?” 

“ Sartainly, sir,” replied the deacon drawing up 
his ladder-like figure to its full height. 

The young man mused awhile, and said, «| 
agree to keep your school five months at these 
terms. I will meet the examining committee 
whenever you please. You will find me here.” 

He was about to enter the house, when Mr. 
Howd exciaimed : 

“T’ll tell you what, Mr. Grey, you’ll find this ere 
examination a pretty tough job, l reckon. I give 
you fair warning.” 

Mr. Grey smiled and entered the house, which, 
asin most country towns, served for post office 
and tavern. 

Mr. Howd looked at his companion with a 
knowing smile and observed, ‘ There, deacon, 
that is what I call doing business. A likely looking 
chap, that.” 

The deacon shook his head solemnly. “I don’t 
know, J’m afeared we have been too hasty. We 
have a mighty trust committed to us, Mr. Howd. 
The temporal and spiritual welfare of the risin 
gineration. Who knows,” he continued witha 
still more portentous shake of the head, “ what 
parnicious heresies this man may spread abroad. 
He may be an infidel, or, what is still worse, an 
agent of the Pope.” 

‘*¢ Or an orthodox minister,” replied his compa- 
nion with a good humored smile. ‘ He looks very 
much like one.” 

On Sunday evening Mr. Grey was examined, 
and confirmed the high opinion which Mr. Howd 
had conceived of him. Indeed, his simple manly 
bearing and ready intelligent answers won the re- 
spect of the whole board, save the doubting dea- 
con, to whose impertinent queries concerning his 
religious creed and private history, he returned 
brief and evasive answers. 

After the examination, there was some difficulty 
in deciding on whom the teacher should be quar- 
tered the ensuing week. 

None were quite ready to receive him. Esquire 
Mulford’s wife was “rather poorly ;” another's 
women folks were cleaning house for Thanks- 
giving ; deacon thought his wife would be a “ good 
deal put out,” as she did not expect any one. 

“ Well,” at last said Mr. Howd, “ if you can’t 
do any better, I guess you'll have to home with 
me to the old hive. Nothin’ ever puts Eunice 
out.” 
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After a few moments walk across the fields they 
descried the light from the “old hive,” as Mr. 
Howd termed his old farm house. 

«Come this way,” he said to his guest, as they 
entered the gate. ‘* We shall find them in the 
kitchen. Eunice is pretty ginerally a reasonable 
woman, but all the witches in the world couldn’t 
make her move into the out room ’til arter Thanks- 
) giving.” 

They entered a long old-fashioned kitchen, a 

| bright fire was burning in the great fire place, and 
around it sat a pleasant motherly-looking woman 

| and five or six children. 

| « Wife,” said Mr. Howd, as he motioned Mr. 
Grey to approach the fire, “this is Mr. Grey, our 

| schoolmaster. He will board here this week. 
Joel, my boy, take the gentleman’s hat and over- 
coat.” 

Mrs. Howd welcomed him kindly and placed 
him a seat by the fire. He soon felt at home, and 
there was a pleasant smile on the mother’s lip 
when she saw, after some little coaxing, her little 
four years old Harry seated on the schoolmaster’s 
knee, giving him an account of the famous sled his 
brothers Bill and Joel were making on which, to 
draw him to school. 

| Mr. Howd, who had been busy about some ne- 
| cessary affair, now seated himself, and after look- 
} ing round the circle, said, “I thought one head 
| was missing. Where is Ruth?” 

) “Gone to Esq. Malford’s. Betsey came over 
| hereand nothing would do but Ruth must go and 
| help her make her new cloak.” 

( 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER II. 


That evening nothing was thought of or talked of 
atthe Esquire’s but the schoolmaster. Mrs. Tyler 
and her two daughters with two or three other 

| ladies, dropped in with their knitting, and after a 
short eulogy of the sermon, they were soon en- 

) gaged in relating to each other, all the “They 
says,” which had reached their ears concerning 
him. 

) The girls were not less interested ; and Miss 
Betsey, we beg her pardon, Miss Elizabeth Mul- 
ford, well nigh forgot the air of languid indifference 
which she had assumed in company ever since the 
last fashionable novel had taught her that it was 
considered the perfection of manners among the 
aristocracy of England. 

Mrs. Tyler, who was a complete echo of the 
deacon, entertained the company with an account 
of that gentleman’s strong doubts of the school- 
master’s orthodoxy, which had been confirmed by 
his absence from meeting that day. She was in- 
terrupted by her youngest daughter Nancy, whose 
love of mischief often caused the deacon to groan 
in spirit, with “ But mother, you know Mr. Meigs 
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said that Mr. Grey was reading the bible when he 
came home at noon.” 

“Yes, child; but when your father with his 
usual zeal, inquired into the matter, Mr Meigs 
could not say whether it was the bible or the apoc- 
rypha.” 

“Well,” whispered Nancy in the ear of Ruth 
Lindsay, ‘“‘ I don’t care if he is the Pope. I hope 
he is, for then father will have some one else to 
lecture and then I shall have some peace.” 

The deacon and Esq. Mulford soon entered and 
gave an account of the examination. 

“Grey,” said the esquire, “there is a family ot that 
name in F. ; [bought my red oxen of a Mr 
Grey there. But his only son is in college, and if 
he wasn’t, wouldn’t be round looking up a school.” 

“Why not, pa,” said Miss Mulford, “1t wouid 
be so romantic.” 

“ Fiddlesticks end Betsey. The Greys of F——., 
are no fools.” 

‘* There is a mystery about the man,’ said the 
deacon pompously. “ As one of the committee, 
and one not unmindful I hope and trust of the great 
responsibilities resting on me, I thought it my duty 
to ask him some questions ; he was loth to answer 
me, sir. I’m afeared we have introduced into our 
little flock, a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

“ Poh!” said the frank-hearted esquire, “You are 
always finding wolves, deacon. Every young tel- 
low don’t want to give a history of his grand. 
mother. He has referred us to Mr. D , who is 
connected with the seminary in W——, if we wish 
for farther information. I rather think he is a 
theological student, some charity scholar perhaps.’ 

Miss Phebe Tyler and Miss Elizabeth Mulford 
separately, yet by a similar process of reasoning, 
came to the same conclusion, namely, that the 
young ladies’ sewing society, which of late had 
been somewhat neglected, must be reorganized, 
and the avails thereof appropriated exclusively to 
the benefit of indigent students. 

The two younger girls, Nancy and Ruth, looked 
at each other sadly, for they foresaw that parties 
and sleigh-rides would be out of fashion that win- 
ter. Well might they look sad; they had antici- 
pated so much pleasure, and now how should they, 
to whom God had given such an irrepressible spirit 
of joyousness, conform their lives to the strict let- 
ter of the law for five long winter months? 








CHAPTER III. 


After the various reports to which she had lis- 
tened at Esq. Mulford’s, it is not surprising if Ruth 
Lindsay’s heart did beat rather faster than usual as 
she crossed her so-called father’s threshold ; for 
Mr. and Mrs. Howd were not her parents though 
they had lavished on her a full measure of parental 
love ever since they took her to their hearts, a babe 
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of two weeks old, to fill the place of their own ; copies, gentlemen ; I’m afeared you did not notice 
little girl, whom God had taken to heaven; and § the vain, sinful natur of the copies!” 
she, like her namesake, the gentle Moabitess, ; “Why, I must confess that [ did not notice 
* clave unto them.” § them particularly; did you, doctor,” replied My. 

She was—but no—my pen is no Daguerreotype. { Scoville. 


I cannot describe her. But if you are at all curious, 
dear lady, let me tell you that yon beautiful fountain 
in the Park, on whose changeful grace your eye 
lingers so lovingly in your walks on fragrant June 
mornings, is not more fresh, more pure, or more 
gladsome than the heart of little Ruth Lindsay. 
As the glittering spray keeps bright and green the 
belt of verdure around it, and fills the air with 
dewy freshness, while the song of the water sprite 
fills your soul with dim and indescribable longings 
for that land of perfect and eternal harmony, even 
so did the loving nature of Ruth keep bright and 
fresh those delicate flowers, the household afiections 
around their humble hearth ; even so did the music 
of her daily life seem but a prelude to that anthem 
of joy with which the angels greet the soul return- 
ing to its native heaven. 

But the timidity which she felt at first, in the 
presence of the strange schoolmaster, soon wore 
off. She found he was neither proud nor reserved 
and could laugh as heartily as her father Howd 
himself. They soon became excellent friends, and 
when she timidly ventured a question about his 
books he willingly spoke to her of their beauties 
and explained the difficult passages, for he felt that 
she possessed a mind on which his teachings would 
not be lost, though hitherto, her only library had 
been the flowers. 


CHAPTERIY. 


Soon after the school commenced, it was visited 
as usual by the committee, consisting of Mr. Sco- 
ville, the minister, Dr. Meredith and the deacon. 
While Mr. Scoville and the doctor listened to the 
recitations, the deacon was intently poring over 
the writing books with a perturbed and lengthened 
countenance. 

Alter a few words of encouragement to the 
children from the first named gentleman, anda 
long dissertation from the deacon on the frailty of 
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> you and I,’ 
’ all were pious. 


this airthly tabernacle and the sublunary things of 


this world, they took leave. 


As they lett the house, the doctor remarked, ° 


“This Mr. Grey is evidently both a scholar and a 
gentleman. Do you know anything of his history, 
Mr. Scoville }” 

“* No, he seems somewhat reserved on that point. 
I thought there might be something unpleasant 
or painful connected with it, and have therefore 
refrained from making inquiries. 

‘Very likely. Is he not a beautiful writer, dea- 
con?” 

« Ay, the hand-writing is well enough, but the 
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** No; I merely looked at the penmanship. What 
were they deacon?” 

“ A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, and 
who can calkilate the dreadful evils that may re- 
sult from placing before children such parnicious 
and abominable doctrines as these.” So saying, 
he drew from his pocket a scrap of paper and read: 
“* Be true ,tu the dream of thy youth. Yo think, 
gentlemen, that our tender offspring should be 
taught to believe in such vain, sinful things as 
dreams. ‘Open thy heart to the influences of 
Nature” Alas! my brethren, who does not 
know how utterly wicked and carnal minded is the 
human heart; how vile its natural influences. 
Are we not all sinners by nature, and more so by 
practice? Here is another. ‘ Life isa festival, 
but a festival only to the wise.’ Have we not 
reason to tremble for the risin gineration when 
they are taught to look upon the poor miserable 
state of probation as a festival! And the girls 
copies were all about violets and daises and such 
like airthly vanities.” 

The doctor was seized with a sudden fit of 
coughing as the deacon concluded, and Mr. Sco- 
ville struggled hard to repress a smile, as he replied: 

“Perhaps you do not fully comprehend the 
meaning of Mr. Grey’s quotations. They are 
rather unusual, but ] do not think we need appre- 
hend anything very evil.” 

The deacon shook his head. “I hope you may 
be right, sir; but the good old days are past, when 
the speritual and etarnal welfare of the children 
was promoted by having daily placed before them 
such excellent and saving truths as these: ‘ A man 
of words and not of deeds, is like a garden ‘ull « 
weeds.’ ‘ Xerxes, the great did die, and so mus! 
*‘ Young Obadias, David and Josias, 
399 

The deacon’s lamentations were interrupted by 
the unwelcome intelligence from a neighbor, that 
widow Catlin’s cow had broke into his field and 
was quietly making her supper from one of his 
goodly number of haystacks. Wondering, for the 
thousandth time in his life, why widows did no! 
keep better fences, he left his companions and de- 
scended to the sublunary things of this wer!d. 


CHAPTER V. 


Though Mr. Grey found it very urp'ensant to 
change his boarding house so often, yet by this 
means he became acquainted with seme whose 
society he highly prized. His history ws still @ 
sore puzzle to most of the good peo)! There 
was an air of independence and dignity 1° bis 
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manners that silenced the most inveterate ques- 
tioners, and they solaced themselves by pronouncing 
him a ‘* curious critter.” 

As the rumor of his being a charity student was 
the most plausible, it was generaily accepted. The 
young ladies discussed the subject warmly. Miss 
Mulford was astonished that any one at all ae- 
quainted with the world should doubt it for a mo- 
ment. 

“Certainly,” she observed, “she ought to know, 
for she was acquainted with several students of old 
Yale, who visited at her aunt’s in New Haven, and 
Mr. Grey very much reseinbled them in his dress 
and manner.” 

There was one thing however in the conduct of 
Mr. Grey that perplexed even Miss Mulford. Not- 
withstanding be had received an vrgent invitation 
toattend the sewing society, nuw in active opera- 
tion, and had been duly notified of the time and 
place of each meeting, he rarely attended, and 
Miss Phebe Tyler was very certain that he had 
passed several of those identical evenings at Mr. 
Howd’s 

“ Why, I really believe he fancies Ruth,” ob- 
served one of the girls, as they were discussing the 
subject. ‘* What else can take him there so often.” 

“ Business of course,” replied Wiss Mulford with 
a dignified air. ‘*Mr. Howd engaged him, you 
know.” 

Miss Mulford spoke as she thought, for it never 
occurred to her that there could be any sympathy 
of thought or feeling between Mr. Grey, the sin- 
dent, and one who, notwithstanding she had been 
her playinate in the days of childhood, she had of 
late began to consider as Mrs. Howd’s help, and 
consequently her inferior. 

Mr. Grey in the meantime, unconscious of the 
interest he excited, was busy in his school, and the 
children who troubled themselves little about creeds 
of any kind, pronounced him “ first rate.” 

It did indeed occur to him that Miss Mulford 
and her friend Miss Tyler, manifested an unusual 
degree of interest in the cause of the “ Education 
Society,” and that they invariably appealed to him 
for information and advice, yet he gave no farther 
thought to the matter. 

One evening however, when he was boarding at 
Esq. Mulford’s, he was surprised to find a package 
on the table in his chamber directed to himself. 
He opened it and found a large supply of stockings, 
cravats, collars and bosoms. He siood for a mo- 
ment in perfect astonishment. What could it 
mean? Where did they come from? At length 
he espied the corner of a note peeping ont from 
between the fulds of acravat fe took it up, ran 
his eye over its contents, and burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

It was from Miss Muliord, the secretary of the 
young ladies sewing society, requesting him in 
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the name of the society, to accept of the contents 
of the package as a slight mark of their esteein, 
with many kind wishes for his future happiness 
and usefulness. 

There was some mistake. It was evident that 
they supposed him to be a charity student. He 
soon regained his usual thoughtlal expression, for 
he appreciated kindness in any form, and higbly 
esteemed many of that class of men who, in their 
persevering eflorts in the pursuit of knowledge 
have gladiy received aid from the benevolent. He 
carefully replaced the articles in the package, and 
the next morning gave them to Miss Malford, say- 
ing: ° 

‘“‘There is some mistake, Miss Mulford. The 
society, I presume, has presented me with the in- 
closed articles in the belief that Lam a theological 
student, but as [ have no claims on their kindness 
in that character I cannot conscientiously accept 
them.” 

“Not a charity 
mean?” exclaimed Miss Mulford, for in her mind 
these terms were synonimous. “ Why, Mr. Grey 
everyhody says you are! Mrs. Tyler is quite cer- 
tain of it, and even Mr. Scoville told ma that you 
had evidently received a liberal education ” 

“Tcertainly have been liberaliy supplied with 
replied Mr. Grey, 


a theological student, | 





the means for education,” 
siniling. But everybody is certainly mistaken in 
supposing me to be a_ theological student, even 
Mrs. Tyler.” 

Miss Mulford was sorely perplexed. 
we should make such a mistake,” she said to her 


“To think 


mother as she related the above conversation, 
“ We shall never hear the last of it if the young 
men hear of it, and they certainly wil!, for Nancy 


Tyler and Futh Lindsay can never keep anything 


to themselves. What in the world can he be?” 
‘“* Why, a schoolmaster to be sure, Bet,” caid 


her father, who overhear’ her remarks, “ What 
upon airth do you take tim for? For my part! 
don't see nothin’ oncommon about the man.” 

Miss Mu'‘ord pursed up her rosy lips, but made 
no reply until after he left the room, for she dreaded 
his ridicule. 

“Pa’s ideas are so old fashioned, so common- 
place,” she observed, “that he cannot appreciate 
anvthing but what he calls common sense. He 
has no taste, no imagination, and there is ne use 
in talking to him.” 

Miss Mu!ford was soon on her way to the dea- 
con’s. She was anxious to inform Mrs. Tyler and 
Phebe of their mistake, and impress upon Naney 
the importance of keeping it secre, for she knew 
that it would be a never-ending subject of merri- 
ment to several young men whose pretensions had 
of late been somewhat overlooked by the young 
ladies in the interest excited by Mr. Grey 

“ Mrs. Tyler and her daughter's ex: !2mations 
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of “ You don’t say so! Why do tell!” were in- 
terrupted by Nancy, who came bounding into the 
room, in a manner which would have called forth 
severe censure from the deacon. 

‘There girls, what do you think now; they say 
that Mr. Grey is the best dancer in town!” 

“The best dancer? What do you mean?” 
exclaimed the young ladies in a breath. 

‘*Why, Mary Stevens had a party last night. 
Ail the North Side young people were there, and 
Mr. Stevens played for them to dance. Ruth is 
cousin to Mary you know, and she and Mr. Grey 
were invited. Ruth says he is a beautiful dancer. 

«1 wish I could dance,” and she began to pirouette 
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across the room to the utter astonishment of her > 


mother. 
“ Gracious goodness! What upon airth does 
the child mean? Are you gospel hardened! You, 


father say ?” 

“* But mother, you used to dance wher you was 
young. Mrs. Howd has been telling Ruth and 
me about your balls this morning.” 

“ Yes, but folks warn’t so enlightened then as 
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these things, so we will say nothing to him. [f he 
finds fault leave him to me. I can manage him,” 
This propensity to manage was the most srjoys 
fault in Miss Mulford’s character. She hac large 
development of what our phrenological friends 
term secretivenessand approbativeness. She never 
attempted to attain her ends by simple straight-for. 
ward means, but always had some plan, some hid. 
den maneuvre. Yet by those who worship the 
form rather than the indwelling spirit of beauty, 
she was considered beautiful. On the evening of 
the party, when she saw her rooms filled with the 
elite of the town, and among them Mr. Grey, she 


; threw aside her previous manner and introduced 


that gentlenran to her friends with such anaflected | 
pleasure and seemed so forgetfal of herself in her 
efforts to amuse her guests, that he began to thi. 


; he had judged her too hastily and endeavore 
the daughter of a deacon! What would your » 


they are now, But I must say that Eunice Howd 


might be in better business than talking over such 
nonsense if she did but know it,” replied the irri- 
tated lady. 

“Certainly she might, but then, what can you 
expect from such people,’ said Miss Maulferd. 
‘* But what is your opinion of social pariies; do 
you object to them, Mrs. Tyler?” 

“ Why, as for that matter, I don’t see any great 
harm in them, though the deacon is kinder duber- 
rus about the gals going.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


In the course of a few weeks the young people 
of the Centre district seemed to be seized with a 
mania for parties. Several had been given which 


were pronounced capital, but Miss Mulford was > 


determined that hers should excel anything hereto- 
‘ore seen in the good town of & . 

A week had been spent in making preparations. 
Tempy, the colored woman, was engaged to wait 
an the company, and her rogueish boy, black Sam, 
stood grinning in the kitchen, waiting for Miss 
Mulford to finish writing the invitations of which 
‘© was to be the bearer. 

“ Ma,” said the young lady as she folded her 
last note, “I shall not ask Ruth Lindsay.” 

“ Why not, my dear, she is your father’s favorite, 
you know.” 

* Because, I have invited only the first people. 
In other places people of our rank do not associate 
with everybody and anything. Society is divided 
into classes ; something of the kind ought to be 
done here ; we are a hundred years behind the 
times, but pa can never be made to wnderstand 
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atone for his error by the assiduity of his attentions, 

He was so busy with this thomght that he did 
not observe Ruth’s absence until he heard one of 
the girls inquiring for her. Supposing her to be in 
the next room, he made his way through the 
erowd and ran his eye over groups of fair, young 
faces, but the sweet face of Ruth was not to be 
seen. At length he found Nancy Tyler seated in 
a corner with such an expression of gravity on 
her face, as would have caused the deacon’s heart 
to rejoice; to use one of his favorile quotatiune, 
* like the young roe upon the mountains of Bether. 

“ Alone! Miss Nancy,” said he, ae he took a 
seat by her side. ‘“‘ Why do you look so grave, 
and where in this crowd shall [ find Ruth?” 

“ You will mot find her here, for she is at home, 
and I wish I had staid at home too. [fam sure | 
should have been a great deal happier than | am 
here. But mother and Phebe wouldn't hear a 
word abont it.” 

“Is Roth il! ?” he inquired eagerly- 

“No. Bat the treth is, she was not invited.” 

“Not invited! Why, what offence can she 
have given to Miss Mulford?” 

“‘ Offence! Ruth never did anything wrong in 
her life,” said Nancy, half offended herself at his 
question. ‘‘ Rath’s father,” she continued, “ died 
in the poor house, and Betsey Mulford says people \ 
of our station, should not degrade themselves by | 
associating with the lowerclasses. Phebe andshe 
talk a great deal of late about “ defining our pesi- 
tions,” and a “ becoming self respect,’’ and all such 
sort of things which I do not understand. But 
the long and short of it is, that Ruth is not good 
enough to associate with them. Just as if she 
wasn’t worth a dozen of us any time!” 

Certainly, you and she together are worth any 
two dozen of them,” he replied warmly. “I will 


go immediately to Mr. Howd’s and tell her that 
you at least, do not forget her.” 


Nancy was delighted ; she loved Ruth dearly, 
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and was convinced that Mr, Grey’s attentions to 
her friend were the principal cause of Miss Mal- 
ford’'s present neglect. 
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The stage came rattling up to the door and a 


$ young man sprang to the ground, entered the house, 


2 and ere he was aware seized both his hands, while 


Mr. Grey's absence was not observed for some- | 


time, but at length the question became general, 
« Where is Mr. Grey?” No one knew, for Nancy, 


who was now the merriest of them all, kept silence. ° 


Miss Mulford was seriously vexed; she anxi- 
ously watched the door expecting every moinent 
to see himreturn. The hour of refreshment came, 
but no Mr. Grey. The hour of departure came, 
but still no Mr. Grey. 

Miss Malford however forgot her disappoint- 


¢ . . a . 
replied his friend laughing. 


ment as she listened to the banterings of her young ° 


friends on the subject of Mr. Grey’s pointed atten- 
tions in the early part of the evening and his sub- 
sequent disappearance. 

“ You have not sent him off in despair, have you 
Betsey ?” said one of the girls as she drew on her 
bonnet. 


> satisfy the fastidious taste + 


Miss Mulford playfully shook her finger at her | 
friend ; but Nancy, who overheard the question, ¢ 


replied : 

“ If she has, I dare say Mr. Howd has laughed 
him out of it by this time. He was disappointed 
in not finding Ruth here, and told me he was go- 
ing to call on her. I thought he would return, but 
the Howds are such good company, you know, 
that it is difficult to get away. Good night and 
pleasant dreams, Betsey!” 
the room with her sister. 

Miss Mulford tossed her head and observed, 
“ Tt is just like that tiresome Mr. Howd! He is 
always sending for Mr. Grey on business. I dare 
say he sent for him to-night.” 

If Miss Mulford did not succeed in regulating 
society according to her refined ideas, she at least, 
succeeded in dividing the good people of S . 
into two distinct parties. One of these was very 
certain that she herself was destined to become 
the future Mrs. Grey ; the other maintained with 
equal certainty that Ruth was to be that favored 
person. 

Mr. Grey was invariably requested to accompany 
one or the other of the above mentioned ladies to 
the different parties; and as he invariably com- 
plied, the good people were kept in a most delight- 
ful state of excitement. 

The mania for party giving and party going 
continued to increase, notwithstanding the deacon 
loudly raised his voice against it, and pronounced 
the good town of 5 , a second vanity fair; 
yea, a very Gomorrah ; but alas! no one heeded 
him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


One Saturday afternoon, about two weeks be- 
fore his term of engagement had expired, Mr. 
Grey was sitting in the village post office reading. 


—~—- 


a merry laugh sounded in |iis ears and a well known 
voice exclaimed : 

‘“‘Found! found at Inst! 
disciple of Ichabod Crane !” 

“ Fred Woodruff!” cried Mr. Grey, springing 
up and warmly returning his greeting. “ What 
in the name of all that is beautiful brought you 
here!” 

“'The beautiful! Ah, you have hit it, Harry!’ 
‘‘T fancied you had 
found some wood nymph in this out-of-the-way 


Oh! most worthy 


’ 


place who realized our early visions of the beauti- 
ful. 
the bright reality, that perfect women who can 
f Harry Grey, and 


I was determined to see with my own eyes 


transform the fashionshie, as well as the 


most 
most sage of all my sage friends into a humdrum 

lagogue for the last five months. Eh! Harry, 
can | be gratified?” 


‘“* As full of nonsense as ever, Fred. I am sorry 


¢ to disappoint you, but you are mistaken in your 


fancies,” replied Mr, Grey. “I have realized 


2 something more important, perhaps, than our boy- 
’ ish visions of beauty,” he continued laughing. 


“ A 


> large addition to my somewhat limited knowledge 


> of human nature; the acquaintance of three 
she cried as she left : 


2 
; 
: 
| 
, 


or 
four original chare«ters; the warm friendship of 
several pleasant families; besides, I am now con- 


$ vinced, that I shall be perfectly content to resi te 


in the country and assist my father in his agricul- 
tural pursuits, which, as you know, has ever been 
his earnest desire ; a point, which seemed some- 
what doubtful, after four years spent in college 
among such rattle-heads as yourself.” 

**So you have been trying experiments Harry! 
Well [am glad to hearit. Thatold man who so 
nobly declares that a farmer needs as good an edu- 
ucation as any other man, and who has made the 


> trial in the person of his only son, ought not to be 


disappointed. But how came you to think of 
teaching school, my dear fellow, and why did you 
not write to me before last week ?” 

“Oh! I was as innocent of any thought of teach. 
ing school ten minutes before | engaged. as you 
are at this moment. I spent several weeks after l 
left college in traveling. I wasonmy way home 
and reached B too late for the direct stage I, 
took a seat in a carriage that runs within abou, 
two miles of this place. rowded that 
I was glad to be set down, and leaving my luggage 
at a farmer's walked to this villege. I suppose 
school-master was written on my phiz, for two 
men were standing on yonder little piazza when | 
entered, and almost the first word was the ofler of 
aschool. They were genuine Yankees, and one 
of them was such a comical lookin: character and 


It was so 
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twisted his face into such ridiculous shapes when 
speaking, that I could not resist its fascinations 
and was engaged as a veritable Domine, ere I was 
aware of it.” 

Fred. Woodruff had little secretiveness, and be- 

fore nine o'clock that night every man, woman and 
child in the district, save such as were stone-deaf 
or too young to talk, were rejoicing in the know- 
ledge that Mr. Grey really was the son of old Mr. 
Grey of F ,of whom Esq. Mulford bought his 
red oxen The landlord himself had been over to 
the esquire’s on purpose to tell them. 
The next day I'red. Woodruff accompanied his 
friend to meeting. As they entered Mr. Howd’s 
slip, he caught a glimpse of a sweet face, which 
was immediately turned away and hidden by one 
of the prettiest and neatest straw cottages imagi- 
nable. Poor Fred! or rather as the deacon would 
say, parvarse Fred! 

Mr. Scoville was both eloquent and impressive, 
and Fred. tried his best to listen, but, malgre all his 
efforts, his thoughts would revert to that bewitch- 
ing little bonnet, and he could not help wishing 


that she would look round once more, just that he 





might satisfy himself as to whether her eyes were 
blue or hazel. When the services are over she 
will be obliged to look up, he thought, but he was 
mistaken. 

She stood with her back towards him, arranging 
Mrs. Howd’s cloak, and Harry was in such a pro- 
voking harry to get out, that Fred. Jost all patience. 
Mr. Howd hurried after them and urgently pressed 
them to go hoine with him. Harry was about to 
decline, but Fred. gave him such an expressive 
glance, that he consented. 

Girls can’t wear cottage bonnets forever, he 
thought, as he entered Mr. Howd’s door. 

True enough! and soon Ruth entered the room 
with no other covering that her own rich, brown 
hair. Fred. was presented in due form. 

It is sufficient to say, he left the house that night 
almost certain that her eyes were blue, though at 
times they did seem a shade or so darker, and 
what was still more satisfactory, his friend assured 
him after tormenting him a reasonable length of 
time, that Ruth was nothing to him but a very 
agreeable friend. 

After calling at Esq. Mulford’s and some other 
places, Fred. returned home, leaving Mr. Grey to 
follow at his own time. The school closed and 
the schoolmaster’s management and system of in- 
struction received the decided approbation of the 
whole board, excepting the deacon. 

Mr. Grey exchanged kind farewells with his 
friends,not unfrequently accompanied on their part 
by hints of his returning before long to tulfil an en- 
gagement of a different nature. He replied with 
a smile, “that he should certainly visit them in the 
course of the ensuing summer.” 
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CHAPTER VIITlI. 


One lovely afternoon, late in the summer, an ele. 
gant carriage drove rapidly through the main 


street of S and drew upat Mr. Howd’s. A 





gentleman sprung out, and the dozen pair of eyes, 
peeping out from behind the curtains of the neich- 
boring houses, at once recognized Mr. Grey. [[e 
carefully assisted a lady to alight, and entered the 
house. 

Curiosity was at its height. It was in vain that 
the next neighbors, the Smiths, kept watch and 
watch, with a zeal which would have gained theiy 
credit on board of a man-of-war; they could dis- 
cover nothing, save that the carriage was taken 
round to the stable, by Mr. Howd’s son Joel, and 
the parlor windows opened by Rath. The two 
eldest Miss Smiths walked over to the esquire’s to 
earry the result of their observations. 

They found Phebe Tyler and Miss Mulford, and 
after many ingenious queries and surmises the tour 
ladies unanimously decided the strange lady mus: 
be Mr. Grey’s sister. 

The Miss Smiths were about to return home. 
when Miss Mulford suddenly remembered that she 
had an errand ata house just beyond their father's, 
and proposed that Miss Tyler and she should ac- 
company them back. 

Whether Miss Mulford had ever read the old 
Grecian story of Proserpine gathering flowers, we 
know not, but when opposite Mr. Howd’s, she wis 
seized with a sudden passion for gathering daises. 
She lingered sometime, but as neither god or mor- 
tal appeared to bear her off, she, at length, walk- 
ed on. 

As soon as they disappeared behind the trees, 
that skirted the road beyond Mr. Howd’s, Mr. 
Grey accompanied by the strange lady and Ruth, 
came out of the house, and proceeded rapidly 
down the street until they reached the deacoi's. 
Here they entered, and after exchanging a warm 
greeting with Nancy, Mr. Grey introduced his 
wile. Nancy was delighted and Mrs. Tyler as- 
tonished. They soon took leave and proceeded to 
make further calls, 

Great was the astonishment, we forbear to say, 
indignation of Misses Mulford and Tyler, when 
Nancy came running to meet them on their return, 
and told them who had called. How her tongue 
ran, as she described how happy Mr. Grey looked, 
and how pretty and pleasant his wife was. “ Why, 
her voice was as sweet as a bird’s; and wasn't il 
so strange that he shou!d come back married?” 

Miss Mulford threw up her head and replied 
sharply, that she did not see anything very strange 
about it. He was only a farmer after all! 

The next day Mr. Grey and his bride left the 
village taking Ruth Lindsay with them. She 
spent several months with them, and became a 
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creat favorite with old Mr. Grey. “Somehow or friend, the young gentleman who had been 


other,” the old man would say, ‘* he could not help { seen at meeting with him one day the winter jre- 
loving her as if she were his own daughter.” vious, 


Again the curiosity of the good people of S - On the anniversary of her party, Miss Mulford 


was excited by a carriage stopping at Mr. Howd's, received an invitation to attend the wedding of 
But it certainly was not Mr. Grey who assisted ? Ruth Lindsay, who on that evening became the 

Ruth to alight. 2 bride of Frederick Woodruff, [sq., attorney and 
No, it was a stranger; and—yes—it was hig counsellor at law. 


SONG.—ON THE BANKS OF THE KENNEBEC. 


BY ARTHUR MORRELL. 


On the banks of the Kennebec whilom I stray’d, ¢ Together we wandered, nor noted the hours— 
When the twilight was fading away in the West, How they sped, as we lingered in happiness there! 

To meet my own smiling and beautiful maid, I plucked for my loved one the fragrant night-flowers, 
And clasp her again and again to my breast; And a garland I placed on her forehend so fair. 

To repeat o'er and wer the fond tale of my love, Then she trembiingly spake of her hopes and her fears, 
As she, listening eagerly, clung to my side, And wondered if | would forever prove true— 

And [ vowed by the stars that were shin:ng above, But { kissed from her eyelids the gathering tears, 


To love her forever, would she be my bride. And closer again to my bosom she drew. 


The nightingale sang on the blossoming tree, The flowers that I gathered so fresh and so gay, 

And the sound of the waterfal! murmuring rose, As we wandered that eve by the bright river's side, 
And sweet seemed their music to Mary and me, Have faded—alas! ere they withered away 

As we stiayed by the bank where the Kennebec flows, One, fairer and sweeter than they, drooped and died. 
But sweeter, oh, sweeter to me was her voice, When next to the banks of the river I stray’d, 

When she gently and timidly whispered her love; As the twilight was fading away in the West, 
And fondly I kissed her, my soul's early choice, *T was to weep o'er the grave of my beautiful maid, 


While the stars seemed to smile their approval above. My, Mary, beloved one! whothere lics at rest. 
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TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


BY MRS. D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


Gtap summers have fled since we met— Youth's hopes have been crushed since we met, 
Cold winters with chill, icy breath ; Sweet visions have faded in night, 
Fall many a spring day has set, And wrongs the heart may not forget 
And spring flowers have faded in death, ‘ Have left with me coldness and blight. 
Mild autumn's gay, delicate finger Fond dreams that had come to tho heart 
Has silently passed o’er the land, 4 Like the soft, trembiing winds over flowers, 
Till on the broad earth seemed to linger Have fled, asthe glad birds depart, 


A charin froma fairy’s bright wand. For the light of their own fadeless bowers. 


Fair forms have grown cold since we met $ These eyes have grown dim since we met— 
And passed to the desolate tomb ; These dark locks are changing to white; 
Soft eyes whose light comes o’er me yet The sun of my youth has long set 
Have grown rayless in death's déep gloom. In the dimness and shadow of night. 


Sunny curls that the flushed cheek shaded. But the Aeart, my o!d friend, the warm heart, 


And waved o’er the calm, open brow, In its freshness and sunshine is free ; 


Have been stilled as the rose hue faded, And its deep love will never depart. 


And life's current hath ceased to flow. Wirth the image and memory of thee. 
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MY NEIGHBOR’S GARDEN. 





BY MISS C. 


LOUIS 


M. BRAWNER. 





I am sitting by a softly shaded window, this glad ; 
and glorious morning, fanned by the gentlest of 
gentle zephyrs, smiled on by the bluest of blue 
skies, and regaled by as delicious flora! odors as ev- 
er greeted the olfactories of a country maiden, al- 
beit Iam in the very midst of a crowded city and 
have but to change my attitude very slightly to be 
reminded of the hateful fact. Shall I turn my eye 
to the vast piles of brick and mortar that rise on 
either side as evidence of man’s pride, parade, and 
power, man’s wisdom, worldliness and wealth; or 
dream, as I have delighted to dream often, that, 


I am lying 
Where the air is froe, 

While round me are swiftly flying 
Gay bird and bee. 


The last—oh! the last. So be it, and as I de- 
sire a theme to descant upon, a something to fur- 
nish matter for the pages of a pet magazine I will 
select “ My Neighbor’s Garden,” which, with its 
thousand delectable sweets spread beneath my 
gaze, first made me unmindful of the huge walls of 
stone that seem like prison homes in which they 
cruelly shut up fair young children and drooping 
and fading adults; crushing and breaking (how, 
how often!) innocent hopes and gentle spirits. 
Oh! if they would but cease to build cities, or, 
building them, make them dwelling places only for 
money-getting, miserly men; for mad worshipers 
of tinse! and trickery; for those who barter peace, 
health, happiness, for golden gains and fashion’s 
fooleries. Not for tender and loving women; for 
bright-eved, joyous children; not for delicate in- 
fants and despondent invalids. No, no—let these 
last have habitations, however small, where the 
sunbeams and the shadows wear their loveliest 
forms, where the breezes are pure and untrammel- 
ed, and where sights and sounds are beautiful be- 
cause they whisper of God. Verily Cowper is 
right in saying 


God made the country, and mon made the town, 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threaten'd in the fields and groves ? 


When I first looked on my neighbor’s garden it 
was bleak and uninviting; the inhabitants had 


: 


concealed their grace and sweetness, had sunk 
down trembling and helpless in the earth, for the 
harsh embraces of Autumn as he bade farewell 
had rendered them nervous, and I expected not at 
the moment to find at any future day aught attract- 
ive in the spot where so many denuded shrubs and 
disrobed branches reared their ungrace(ul heads. 
I thought not of His power who clothes the lily 
and “the grass pean to day is and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven.” I was prejudiced too against 
my neighbor when on beholding him I saw not in 
the outward form any evidence of the refined taste 
I had been informed he possessed. He wasa 
coarse, rough looking man, who seldom spoke to 
any one and to whom none cared to speak; a 
burly individual who looked as if corporeal com- 
forts were all in all to him, and who seemed, with 
his stout frame, apparent vigorous health, and per- 
fect physical organization, equal to anything in the 
matter of eating, drinking, &c. I was angry with 
myself for having been interested from hearsay ‘1 
such a gross piece of mortality, and provoked a 
the friend who, when my home in the country was 
to be exchanged for one in the town, had whisper- 
ed of a pleasant neighbor whose love of books, mu- 
sic and flowers would ensure my admiration and 
draw me towards him magnetically. I called my 
friend stupid, wanting in taste and discernment, 
and after awhile treating the matter as a hoax, a 
play on my credulity, I repelled every attempt made 
by the garden’s owner to become acquainted. 

This repugnance to sociability lasted until acci- 
dent made known to me a member of his house- 
hold, as charming as he was disagreeable, as at- 
tractive as he was repelling. This was a little, 
fairy-like girl, whom I saw in the midst of fanciful 
snow-wreaths, her whole face beaming with mirth 
as she shouted to her companion, a noble looking 
dog, who bore the strange cognomon of Mentor, 
and who at her bidding was scampering over the 
walks and, very unlike a mentor, courting her toa 
race and tumble in the snow which spread over all 
the garden like a sheet spotless and smooth, while 
the plants and bushes that swelled gently up bore 
no faint resemblance to fringed pillows of immacu- 
late whiteness. 

One flower, methought, stands unharmed in my 
neighbor’s parterre, one blossom all perfect in its 
beauty rears its head in the midst of winter and 
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desolation, and my heart warmed towards the 


sparkling creature as she stood shaking the feath- ; 
ery snow-flakes from her long, waving locks, and 


clapping her hands in deep joyousness of spirit, 


while her lip and eye were bright with smiles and ; 
> plumaged bird and buzzing humble-bee, to drink 
in the mingled fragrance that floated up to my case- 


her round cheek glowed beneath the rude kiss of 
the cold breeze. That single blooming plant pos- 


sessed the power of a magnet and when, after 5 


stealthily making the acquaintance of my young 
neighbor, the elder repeated his civilities I felt less 
desirous of remaining indifferent tothem. The 
little thing had nestled close in my affections; the 
warm clasp of her soft arms yet lingered it seemed 
about my neck ; the gentle pressure of her caress- 
ing mouth was on mine ; the floating, wavy, golden 
hair touched my cheek as it did when I stole her 
away from her home one day to cheer me with 
her delightful snatches of song, and shes blushing 
and half frightened beneath a stranger’s roof, clung 


to me so tightly and hid her pretty head onmy ° 
My nature was too loving to dislike 5 
; she grew wasted, wan, and lying down feeble and 


shoulder. 
aught belonging to one I cherished as I did my 


neighbor’s child, so I very soon grew complaisant, > 
; put away in earth. 
> a desolate waste again—the birds trilled no more 


nay. almost friendly toward him, while his garden 
was a point of daily observation. 

The winter departed—the withered things in the 
cheerleas lea began to change their dull, decayed 
appearance—the long slender twigs, that I ventur- 


ed once more to admire when coated with spark- > 
ling snow and fringed with icicles, seemed to be ° 
; music pipes. 
>» over his blighted favorites, but turned with a 


growing, did actually grow verdant with jeaves; 
slowly at first, to be sure, and apparently with 


faint doubts as to the propriety of coming out in > 
summer raiment ; but finally, finding their efforts to ° 
be re-clothed becoming successful and rapturously » 
greeted, they ventured to don their richest habili- ; 
ments, and then such a revealing of brilliant faces: ° 


b 


sucha grouping of jeweled and perfumed forms; 
> of my neighbor's homestead clear to me, and I 


such, sucha paradise of charms as that desolate 
region became! Why,I could have shouted with 
Mentor’s pretty companion of the snow scene for 
very gladsomeness. Even my neighbor, their law- 


fulowner, put on a fresh appearance, it seemed, » 
and I caught myself calling him a guardian angel as > 
I watched his tenderness and anxiety for the soft ; 
He proved thata rough | 


things claiming his care. 
exterior could hide a soul—a soul for truthful and 
beautiful objects. He went through his rich do- 
main, he raised and lowered, pruned and trimmed, 
brought forward and put away with a gentle and 
skilful hand, disclosing wealth I never, never im- 
agined could be concealed in so sterile a soil. 

He was not alone among his morning and even- 
ing strolls amcng his jewels, and I soon learnt to 


understand that, in the matter of earnest and kindly 


feelings, my slighted neighbor was no common per- 
son. Hiscompanions were my mirthful favorite, 
good old Mentor, and a lisping baby thing witha 
redundance of curls, which seemed ever full of sun- 


; 
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beains, turning and clustering round her innocent 
brow and snowy neck. Throughout the summer 
months I found it right pleasant to watch them 


’ and their blossoming loves, to list to the gushes of 


3 turing. 
question mentally asked as I saw them expanding 


minstrelsy that broke from childhood’s voice, from 


ment, and I failed not to mark when an old flower 
had withered and fallen, or a new one unfolded its 


charins, but my eye never dwelt with as holy an 


interest on the inanimate things as it did on the 
“ rosebuds with souls,” that my neighbor was cul 
How would they deck life’s garden wasa 


» in loveliness, increasing in strength and beauty, 


> each day unfolding perfumes and putting forth 
} matchless petals, while like their sweet counter- 
> parts they thirsted for a father's care, and were 


> nourished by gentle dews and sunbeams—the holy 


and pure ones of affection and feeling. 
At length the smiles of summer disappeared ; 


exhausted was enshrouded in sorrowful vesture and 
Then the spot I loved became 


> joyous notes amid the perfumed hawthorn ; the 


bees ceased to look for nectar, for graceful wood- 
bine and fragrant honey-suckle had withered, and 
the insecis that chirped merrily in the cool shadows 
folded their soft wings and hushed their mellow 
My neighbor was a true mourner 


donble love to the living plants that, shielded from 
storm and tempest, smiled upon him yet, while a 
pleasant music ascended from his dwelling far, far 
more entrancing than notes of bird or bee. Once, 
when there came a breath of summer in the midst 
of winter, the unclosed casement made the melody 


caught the words of a simple song that his domes- 
tic warblers trilled to the accompaniment of mel- 
low flute and soft guitar. 


“ We mourn for the flowers, the beauteous flowers. 
That gladden'd our hearts in the summer hours ; 
For the sunshine that deck’d their leaves with gold, 
The rain and dew gems they were wont to hold; 

We mourn for the flowers, but not with tears, 

They will come again when the spring appears. 


We mourn for the flowers that spoke no word, 
And yet with soft teachings our bosoms stirred, 
That were ange! forms in the light they threw, 
That were gifts of heaven to mortals’ view— 
We mourn for the flowers but not in vain 

They will rise from the earth reclothed again.” 


They did rise again but the eyes of my favorite 
had grown dim; the little round cheek lost its 


> bloomy glow ; the tiny, swift moving feet trod the 
’ green turf heavily as if they could scarcely bear the 
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frail form. Pale, pretty, golden-haired Lillias! 
she had been wont to spring Trom walk to walk, 
shouting in her gleesome tones, as the early pre- 
sents were gently unfolded, ‘* Here's a love, here’s 
another, and now another, hurra! Come, come, 
sissy, and look at your own blue eyessparkling down 
here in the soft grass; und see, papa, how this 
tender thing bends its modest head and with every 
bright leaf rustles a how-do-you-do .Get out of the 
way, good Mentor, your stout forin breaks the sun- 
shine that wants to kiss my pretty darling.” 

Now she walked on by Mentor’s side quite slow- 
ly and as though she could not we!l stand upright 
without the support of his shaggy back, while a 
strange and grave expression jingered about her 
young face. The flowers in my neighbor's gar- 
den peeped up and were as maguificently arrayed, 
assweetly perfumed as ever, but they failed to 
meet the caresses of ether seasons—they contrast- 
ed too, too strongly with their fragile resemblance 
—they revealed too plainly the pallid hue of the 
human blossom. Aftera while they were left to 
sprout and grow, and twine and cluster of them- 
selves for their once watchful owner was very busy 
about his Lilly. Ife sang to her soft strains; he 
bore her into the fresh air that it might lightly lift 
her long locks and cool her hot brow ; he talked of 
the lights and shadows that nestled down lovingly, 
tenderly among the verdant grass and variegated 
plants as she nestled near Ais heart, but when after 
all his soothing care she on!y smiled a faint, cheer- 
less smile, his very soul grew weary. 

One evening in the hush of twilight a broken 
voice fell on my ear, and “ Thou art so fair to me,” 
was the theme it sang. 


“‘ Blooming or fading, sweet, thou art 
A glorious gem to me, 

More dear, more bright than all the flewers 
That deck the fragrant lea; 

More of yon heaven's own matchless light, 
Beams from thy gentle eyes 

Than e’er was foun? or is contained 
In aught below the skies : 

Thou art a blossom with a soul 
On which no stain I sce-— 

Thou cam’st from God—what wonder thea 


Thou art so fair to me 7?” 


* Oh! should’st thou ever back to Him 
On ang»] pinions haste, 

Leave but a balmy breath of thine 
To perfume life’s snd waste— 

Leave but the light of those dear cyes, 
The truth within thy breast, 

And ’neath the mantle thus bequeathed 


This weary heart shall rest; 
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While mem'ry witli ier holy power 
Shall keep my vision free 
From avglit that could displace thy form 


Who art so fair to me.” 


Summer and winter were twice buried ere T be. 
held my neighbor's garden again, but they told :ye 
meantime of rank weeds that 
the beautiful, odorous plants ; of windows shade; 


} 
i 
as if to exclude the glare of sunlight from lanvuid 


sprung up among 


eyes ; then of blinds ciosely drawn, of a gathering 
together of desolate mourners and of a little coffin 
borne out, in which they had shut up a flower tha: 
had folded its soft leaves and sighed itself to sleep 
so sweetly, it would have seemed a sin to grieve 
or wish its speedy awakening. My neighbor's 
Lilly was a rare exotic—it necded heavenly dew 
and angel ministeriiy. 

This Spring the spot to which my affections 
clung with such remantie interest bloomed out 
freshly, Juxuriantly, all forgetful of former neglects, 
and though / fancied a few more furrows were vis- 
ible on a certain p!iysioguomy, anda slight trem- 
bling perceptible in the fingers of a hand that 
strove to remove every object calculated to exclude 
the sunshine from a favorite plant; yet none could 
say thatthe children of the parterre weve other 
than carefully, cavessingly tended. The lisping 
baby thing, sweet blithesome Rose, grown to t) 
height of my lost favorite, supplies her place, and 
by her side a new flowret blooms, se wondrous 
and changeful ini ts nature, ’twere almost impossi- 
ble to find a fitting name for it 
glance would tempt me to think it wholly green, but 
a closer inspection contradicts the idea for a dozen 
varied tints sparkle ainid its leaves. 
plant, fitted to bear boldly with storm and tempest, 


A superficial! 


It is a hardy 


yet not insensible to the dew and sunshine of 


which I talked whilom. It drooped for a moment 
yesterday like a willow branch when its sister 
Rose said softly, “ All the loved ones are come 
again save our own fair Lilly—said you not, papa, 
that the earth yields up its trdasure in the spring- 
time?” but its mourning passed away as the ques- 
tioner was answered. 

“Yes, dearest, but our Lilly’s spring-time is not 
yet—grow not weary though, hoping and watching, 
for it will come, and as this glad Summer smiles 
upon the things the Spring gave birth to, will she 
be smiled upon. A garden is a picture of life, my 
Rose ; the forms we love spring up, call for our 
care, live a season to bless us, then droop, fade, iall, 
die, and are Jaic in the darksome earth whence 
they rise again newer, fairer, purer. We are 
flowers with souls—may we so bloom on earth as 
to be transplanted to heaven.” 

From simple things great lessons are sometimes 
drawn; and new truths are daily read in ** My 
Neighbor’s Garden,” 
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VISIONS IN A LIBRARY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “PEN AND INK SKETCHES.” 





My eyes make pictures when they are shut.—Co.rnipar. 


Saip’sT thou, friend and poet perished, 
Said, ere reason dimmed its ray, 
Of thy books so prized and cherished, 


“ Never failing friends are they.” 


Ah! we never need be dreary 
While such pleasant store we find ; 
Banquets left for spirits weary 


By regenerated mind. 


Wealth may flee, and friends deceive us ; 
Love may change his sunny looks; 
But those treasures never leave us 


Which we garner in from books. 


Harvest better far than golden, 
Heaps of ever-shifting store, 
Are the sheaves we reap from olden 


Fields of cultivated lore. 


Little need for transient story 
To beguile the hours away; 
Heavy tomes, huge-clasped and hoary, 


Better suit than tinkiing jay. 


See therd in proportions stately, 
Iron-clasped, and wooden bound, 
As they side by side sedately, 
Fill their places near the ground ; 


Asif well they knew their station, 
And for all the ranks o’erhead, 

They afforded a foundation ; 
Sterling lustre furnished. 


Farewell to out-door existence! 
Lo! the ruddy flame ascends, 
What care I for change and distance ? 


lam now with changeless friends. 


So with orbs haif closed and dreaming 
Sit Lin my study nook ; 
Calling up unto my seeming 


Scribe of many a pleasant book. 


And the ancient chair before me 
Hath its tenants to my eyes; 
But no secret fear comes o’er me; 


All I feel is glad surprise. 


Cuavcer, musical and merry, 
Makes me many a rugged rhyme, 
Telleth me of Canterbury, 
And the Pilgrims of old time. 
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Bacon, thoughtful, grave and solemn, 
Buildeth once again for me, 
A sublime, heaven-reaching columa 


Of divine philosophy. 


Graceful Sipney bids me listen 
Till in ecstacy I cry, 
As my eyes with rapture glisten— 


‘ Am I too in Arcady ?’ 


SPENSER, to majestic measure, 
And with soft angelic mien, 
Takes me to the haunts of pleasure ; 


Shows to me the Faery Queen. 


Vanished, like a pleasant vision ; 
Lo! another takes the chair, 
Whilst a melody elysian 
Fills the hushed and charmed air. 


One, with face reflecting glory ; 
With serene but sightless eyes ; 
And he sings the wondrous story 


Of the loss of Paradise. 


Who is this with sturdy feature, 
Lustrous eyes, and garments quaint ? 
*Tis the limner of man’s nature; 


The historian of the saint! 


From his lips | hear the story, 
How he penned, from day to day, 
Prison-bound, his allegory 


Of the Pilgrim's heavenward way. 


Cometh now a gentle spirit— 
Radiant is the smile it wears ; 
*Though ‘twas fated to inherit 


On tiis earth a meed of tears: 


Now, no more by anguish riven; 
Now no more by madness bound, 
Cowrxr whispers me of heaven— 


Of his mother lost and found. 


Popr, sour visaged and sharp-featured 
Peers into my face and sneers. 
Cuvurcni.t, bad and bitter natured, 


Blends profanity with jeers. 


Ha! I hear of silks a rustling! 
Hooped and furbelowed in view, 

Sits that witty, piquant, bustling, 
Sprightly Wortiey Montaccve! 
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And tricked out, soft nothings muttering, 
Courtly Wavpoie’s standing by, 

O’er each tasteful topic fluttering, 
Like a learned butterfly. 


But a glory now is shining 
All around my ancient chair, 
Unseen fingers wreaths are twining— 
Rosert Burns is sitting there. 


Now he talks of ‘Highland Mary;’ 
Now he sings of ‘ bonnie Jean,’ 

And as aye his song doth vary 
Shines or dims his glowing ‘‘e’en.” 


Bygon, in unearthly brightness, 
Is before me, face to face, 

Like the marble in its whiteness, 
Like th’ Apollo in ite grace ! 


Now subduing me in wonder 
By the pathos of his lyre ; 
Now appalling by his thunder, 
Now destroying by his fire! 


Scort, with piled up brow, converses 
Of the Raths and border fray ; 

And with accurate glee rehearses 
Deeds which long have passed away. 


CoLerinG£! there art thou before me, 
As thou wert when I was young, 

When the silver showers fell o’er me, 
Rained down from thy eloquent tongue. 


Keen eyed Haziirt; Ah! I meet thee; 
Though morose, thou’rt welcome here ; 
Poverty no more shall cheat thee 
With her destinies severe. 
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Thou, Lams! from the grave new risen, 
Playful, gentle Exi1a—thou 

From thy scarcely daisied prison, 
With th’ old smile upon thy brow? 


Tell me some delicious fiction— 
Pun and stutter—hoax and jest. 

No—there is a grave restriction ; 
Rest, beloved Exta, rest! 


Hemans! with her linked sweetness; 
Lanvon with her mournful song ; 

Come and go with airy fleetness, 
Borne on viewless wings along. 


Thus with these and countless others, 
Draughts of pure delight I sip; 
Closer far than that of brothers, 
Is our mute companionship. 


And when each bright form hath vanished 
Leaving desolate my room ; 

Seemeth it as they had banished 
From mg spirit half its gloom : 


For I live in calm assurance, 
I with them at last shall learn, 
What, (too bright for their endurance,) 
Earthly eyes may not discern. 


Thus, with orbs half-closed and dreaming, 
Sit Lin my study-nook, 

Summoning, unto my seeming, 
Scribe of many a pleasant book. 


And the ancient chair before me, 
Hath bright tenants to my eyes; 

But no secret fear comes o’er me— 
All I feel is, glad surprise. 
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MUSIC FROM HEAVEN. 





BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


THRILLING strains of highest pleasure, 
Float around the eterna! throne, 


Hallelujahs without measure, 
To the Father, Spirit, Son. 
Loose my bonds, oh! let me fly 


To join the angelic choir on high. 


But hark! celestial symphonies, 





My spirit yearns without control 
To quit this land of blight and dearth, 
There thrills such music thro’ my soul, 
As cannot, cannot be of earth ; 


But is the echo to that song, 


Bursting from heavens enraptured throng. 


Are swelling soft as zephyr’s sigh, 


What seraphic forms are these, 


Who whisper “ come ! thy home’s on high ?” 


Bright angels sent to waft away 


My soul to live in endless day. 
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THE WITCH CAPRUSCHE. 





BY MRS. 


Fe ELLETT. 


Toxe Jart has been called the Danish Macbeth; ‘ 


and indeed resembles, in his ambition and evil 
fate, the king whom Shakspeare has immortal- 
ized. In other respects the story is different. The 
following is the legend as it is current throughout 


Denmark ; familiar as a house-hold tale among 3 


the people, though never yet recorded in any lasting 
work. E. F. E. 





In the dark ages, when Paganism ruled over the 
land and the light even of civilization but faintly 
shone, there lived a king in Denmark, whose name 
has not descended to later times. Yet he govern- 
eda fair country and possessed much power. At 
the period of this story he was in the decline of life, 
and had been twenty years a widower. His only 
child was a daughter, the beautiful Ruscha, 
whose mother had died in giving her birth. 

In all of the neighboring kingdoms the fame of 
the princess Ruscha’s beauty was widely spread ; 
and many were the noble suitors for her hand. 
But the princess was proud and imperious as fair ; 
she rejected every proposal of marriage, and treat- 
ed her lovers with so much scorn, that almost all 
were incited to hate and speak ill of her. She 
thus raised up enemies on every side. 

The old king was much incensed at this conduct 
and sharply reproved his daughter. “ Wasit not 
enough,” he said—“ that thou wouldst not make 
choice of one of thy suitors—but they must be re- 
pulsed with such bitter contempt? Thy haughty 
bearing and evil tongue have converted these 
friends into foes. Murmur not, therefore, at what 
Ishall do. Iam old and feeble; a few years— 
and I must depart from this earth to take my place 
among the heroes of Valhalla and drink the 
mead of Odin. Thou art young, and a woman; 
who will shield thee, when I am gone from the 
powerful warriors—thy enemies? By the hammer 
of Thor do I swear, thou sha/t choose thee a hus- 
band—who may be thy protector and king in my 
place. If thou dost still refuse to do this I swear 
by the Odin’s golden horn, out of which heroes 
drink, I will name me a successor! I will not suf- 
fer thee, ungrateful girl, to rule my people accord- 
ing to thine own capricious will!” When the 
king had thus spoken, he went out leaving the 
princess alone. Her face was crimson with anger, 
and her blue eyes flashed resentment. She paced 
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tial chamber. 


the room for some time with unquiet steps ; for the 
thought that the sovereignty might be wrested 
from her was too painful for her to bear. At 
length she threw herself into a seat and sat long 
with her fair head drooped upon her hands Then 
starting up, as if she had suddenly formed a reso- 
lution she retired to her own apartment. 

For many days after the old king showed much 
severity toward his daughter and his harsh re- 
bukes were frequent. At length she informed him 
she was willing to choose aconsort. ‘ Let all the 
neighboring princes and nobles and those who 
have sought me in marriage,” she said, “ be in- 
vited to the court—that I may make choice among 
them.” But her father answered, ‘* Not so, by 
Odin and Freia! The princes and nobles of the 
neighboring countries have no longer any pleasure 
in thee! I counsel thee to choose one of thy own 
kinsmen. What sayest thou to Bue, the stout, or 
Eric—or Swed, the squinter?” 

The princess curled her haughty lip in scorn 
and answered not. But after some days she signi- 
fied her choice. The person she selected was not 
among her rejected suitors. It was Toke Jarl, 
surnamed the slender ; he was of princely descent, 
possessed a large patrimony of land and was more- 
over distinguished for courage and manly beauty. 
He was richer than Ruscha’s own kinsmen, so 
that the old king made no objections to his becom- 
ing the husband of his daughter and his declared 
successor. He despatched messengers to Toke 
Jarl to announce to him his good fortune. Toke 
was well pleased with the intelligence and praised 
the blue eyes and the ripe judgment of the princess. 


- He ordered some of his best horses and his finest 


oxen to be led as a present to the king, with thanks 
for the honor done him ; and announced that he 
would the next day present himself as a suitor be- 
fore the beautiful Ruscha, who should never have 
reason to repent her choice. 

The marriage was celebrated with due splendor 
at the king’s castle, where Toke Jarl proved him- 
self a veritable hero; for he drank not only his 
father-in-law under the table, but also his cousins 
Bue, the stout, Eric, and Swed, the squinter ; with- 
out showing himself the slightest symptom of ine- 
briation. After this achievement he took the fair 
bride from her maidens and led her to the nup- 
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Ruscha was not happy, even after her union 
with the object of her choice. Ambition was her 
ruling passion; and she longed to feel the golden 
circlet of royalty upon her brows, even before it 
could lawfully become hers by the death of her 
father. An evil spirit possessed her, and she hated 
the good old king from the day he had so harshly 
reproved her and proposed a marriage with one of 
her cousins. 

She knew that Toke Jarl loved her passionately ; 
and resolved to make him her instrument for the 
gratification of her wicked desires. She assumed 
a deep melancholy—and a grief-worn aspect—as if 
she shed many tearsin secret. ‘* What ails thee, 
Ruscha?” would he ask: and she would make no 
reply. Then Toke would swear by Thor and 
Odin that if any one had vexed her he should die. 
The cunning princess wept more bitterly, and 
whispered, “ Couldst thou take away the life of 
the king, my father, and escape the infamy of 
being called his murderer? ” 

Toke Jarl started and looked earnestly and 
gloomily upon his wife. “It is the king,” she 
continued, “ who torments me day by day. I 
must die if he is suffered to live. Know also, Toke, 
that he is about to disinherit me and thee, and to 
declare Eric his successor.” 

The brow of Toke Jarl grew black, ‘* Thou hast 
said it!” exclaimed he. “It shall be done!” 
And he went out hastily, 

The same day one of hisslaves, a Finlander by 
birth, stole from the armory of Eric an arrow 
marked with hisname. ‘Toke Jarl went forth into 
the woods with this arrow, where the king was 
accustomed to hunt. 

When at evening the monarch returned not, 
men were despatched in search of him. They 
found his corpse in the wood, the arrow buried in 
his side. The body was brought back with loud 
lamentations; the people ran tumultuously to the 
palace gates; every one recognized the arrow, and 
the cry was, “ Eric, the bloody Eric, hath slain our 
good king! Death to the murderer!” Toke Jarl 
despatehed officers to arrest his wife’s cousin and 
had his head stricken off in the sight of all. Then 
he was proclaimed king and solemnly crowned, 
with Ruscha his wife. 

The guilty pair were now at the height they had 
longed to reach; but happiness came not with 
power. On the contrary, both grew every day 
more gloomy and dejected, and each distrusted 
the other. “If the queen scrupled not to doom 
her own father to death,” thought Toke Jarl, 
**much less would she hesitate to compass my 
destruction!” And Ruscha reflected with equal 
reason, that he who had basely taken away an old 
man’s life at her prompting, would as readily 
sacrifice her whenever his love should be trans- 
ferred to another. They looked on each other 
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therefore with suspicious eyes ; the king watching 
closely every word and action of his consort, and 
jealously preventing her from any interference jy 
the concerns of the kingdom, lest she should win 
from him the hearts of the people. 

The queen hated her husband more and more 
every day and would gladly have rid herseif of 
him but that she feared tu undertake any deed oj 
violence. The people loved their young sovereign, 
who ruled them wisely though he was severe even 
to cruelty in the matters of punishment, 

Ruscha however was deceitiul and cunning, 
and pondered day and night on the means of ac. 
complishing her wishes without drawing suspicion 
on herself. One day she wandered alone in the 
forest, in the depths of which dwelt an old woman, 
whom common rumor accused of intercourse with 
evil spirits of the wood. The virtuous feared and 
shunned her, but the queen now sought her abode 
and was not long in finding her. ‘The old woman 
was picking up sticks. She looked up as she saw 
her fair young visitor and a sinile curled her with- 
ered lips. 

“Tam the queen,” said Ruscha coming at once 
to the object of her visit. ‘* I seek thy aid against 
Toke Jarl, my husband. 

** What hath he done?” asked the witch. 

‘‘ Tle practices treason against my life. J would 
be before hand with hitm.” 

The old woman dropped her bundle of sticks, 
and stood upright looking full into the eyes oi the 
queen. “1 can do nought for thee,” she said “ till 
thou form a compact with me and these with 
whom I am leagued. Thou must sign the com- 
pact and give me thy blood ; then shall thy veins 
be filled with the fire that animates immortal 


’ 


‘ spirits and thou shall never taste of death.” 


** Wilt thou promise me then, revenge on Toke 
Jarl?” asked Ruscha, her blue eyes flashing fire. 
The old woman nodded. “ Then I will comply 
with thy conditions,” said the queen; and the 
wood-witch led the way to a cave hidden from 
sight by very thick bushes and foliage that shut 


2 out the beams of sun even at noon-day. Within 
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the recesses of this cave the deep darkness was 
rendered more horrible by hideous shapes that 
flashed like tongues of flame before the sight, and 
by the sullen glare of the fire over which hung 
the caldron of infernal preparations, When the 
queen reappeared from that den of demons, a 
change had taken place in her looks ; her skin be- 
fore so delicately fair, had a strange dazzling glow, 
as if tinged with the reflection of sunset ; her eyes 
were much darker and flashed with almost intol- 
erable brightness. With a light step and joy in 
her face she returned to the city and the palace ; 
having promised before she parted with the witch, 
to visit her on the seventeenth day of every month 
to renew the league into which they had entered. 
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From that hour king Toke Jarl was attacked 
with illness. During the day he suffered not, but 
assoon as night came, the most agonizing pains 
tortured him in all his limbs. It seemed to him as 
if molten metal, instead of blood, flowed through 
his veins. ‘The anguish was so intense that it 
threatened to destroy him. He grew every day 
more emaciated, and wandered like a spectre 
about his palace. All the science of his physicians 
could avail nothing. 

The little Finnish slave, hopeless of relief for 
his master from ordinary means, determined on a 
desperate remedy. He went about through the 
woods, and upon the mountains, and gathered 
herbs in the moonlight, from which he prepared a 
drink and administered it to the king, who lay 
helpless on his couch and knew not what was 
done to him. After a while the pain abated; 
Toke Jarl rose up in bed and looked around him. 

“ What has been done to me?” he asked. 

The Finnish slave threw himself on his knees 
before the king. “ My gracious lord,” he cried, 
«“[ know now what is your malady! I have 
sought the most poisonous herbs impregnated by 
the meonbeams and banned by evil spirits and 
distilled them into a drink of which you have 
taken. The potion has dene you no harm, but 
driven away your pains. ‘This would not have 
happened had your malady been a natural one, 
Now know I that my lerd the king is bewitched; 
and I know moreover that if he find not means to 
break the spell his life will be sacrificed and the 
land will have to seek another ruler.” 

Toke Jarl sprang in horror from his couch. 
“ By Thor’s hammer and the horn of Odin I swear,” 
cried he, “ if thou dost help me to discover who 
hath done me this evil turn, from that hour thou 
shalt be free, and the highest noble at my 
court!” 

But the boy quietly seated himself on the foot- 
stool by the royal couch, and answered, “ My lord 
and master, I would always remain your slave and 
servant, and receive from your hands my wheaten 
bread and honey, and cured bear’s flesh and as 
much old mead as I can drink. May this be, [ will 
speak my whole mind.” 

Toke Jarl nodded, and the boy went on: * Con- 
sider, my lord, how long it is since this bad demon 
had power over you! Was it not from that very 
night when my royal lady the queen was missing 
allday from the palace and returned late, saying 
she had lost herself in the wood? Has she not three 
times since wandered in the same wood, and been 
lost, and returned at night? By all your gods, my 
king, and their horns and their hammers, of which 
I know nothing, I do believe that my lady, the 
queen, knows but teo well the way to the dwelling 
ofthe old witch Runna, who can conjure all the 
wood spirits, and has for a servant, a dark looking 
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elf, a little demon with red tongue always hanging 
out of his mouth !” 

The king grew paler and paler while his ser- 
vant was speaking. ‘Then he seated himself upon 
the bed-side, and mused awhile. At length he 
said, “Thou art right! Yes, I do believe thou art 
right! May all good and evil spirits help me to 
take vengeance on my faithless wife! ‘Tell me, 
boy, hast thou observed when the day returns?” 

* The day after to-morrow, my lord.” 

“Ttis well; and the hour, knowest thou it?” 

“Ido, my lord! We will follow the queen and 
hear what she will say to old Runna.” 

‘Well said, boy; now give me another draught 
of thy poison drink that I may go to sleep. Yon- 
der golden horn is full of excellent mead; drink 
thou tomy health.” 

Griep administered to the king another draught 
of the medicine and the monarch fell into a slum- 
ber, while the boy crouched on the low stool, sipped 
the mead from the golden horn and pleased himself 
with the prospect of abundance of honey, wheaten 
bread and bear’s flesh. 

The next day and the following, queen Ruscha 
observed that the king gained strength visibly in 
spite of the power of her spell. The poison 
draught of the little Griep had restored him. 

[ler dismay was excessive. She longed impa- 
tiently for the seventh hour of the evening, and as 
svon as the West was crimson with sunset she de- 
parted, attired in a plain dress and her face con- 
cealed by a veil. She left the city and with steps 
trembling from eagerness hastened into the forest. 

Griep led the king also by a secret and shorter 
path through the wood clese to the old witch’s 
cave. There hidden among the bushes, but near 
enough to hear all that was said, they awai'ed the 
arrival of the queen. 

Ruscha came at length, stood before the cave 
and called, “ Runna!” three times. At the third 
calla sullen rumbling noise was heard within the 
cavern ; the iron door, whichhad been closed, open- 
ed slowly and the old witch appeared. 

“ What would’st thou?” she asked. 

“Help!” cried Ruscha. “ Thy spell has no 
longer any effect. For the last three days Toke 
Jarl has been onthe recovery. In vain every night 
by thy direction I have strewed coals around his 
waxen image and enveloped it in poisonous 
vapors; he has seemed yesterday and to-day 
stronger than ever!” 

The hag knit her brows; “If it be as thou 
say’st,” she replied, “there must be a counter 
spell at work more potent than mine. If this 
avails not, thou must deprive the king of life at 
once.” 

“And lose the pleasure of tormenting him?” 
cried the evil queen. ‘ But how can it be done = 

The witch laughed bitterly, for she was piqued 
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at the failure of her magic in the first instance. 
‘* Were he a hero as mighty as the great Thor him- 
self,” said she, ‘‘ he must yield to the word of pow- 
er which I shall give thee.” 

Ruscha’s eyes sparkled. 
Runna!” she exclaimed. 

Runna pronounced the word of power. The 
king Jistened breathlessly |‘ When thou dost 
meet Toke Jarl,” continued the witch, “ fix thine 
eyes steadily upon his; utter the word and call him 
by name. He will fall instantly struck down by 
its magic. Now, fare-thee-well! My spirits sum- 
mon me!” 

The witch vanished, and Ruscha turned from 
the cave on her way homewards. At the entrance 
of the wood she suddenly encountered the king 
standing in a threatening attitude, with his drawn 
sword uplifted. She started back with a scream of 
terror ; but with scornful mockery he shouted the 
word given her by Runna, adding her own name; 
and at the same time dealt her a furious blow with 
the sword, which cleft her head. Ruscha sank to 
the ground ; Toke Jarl fled to his castle, wiping 


“Oh, give it me, good 
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the blood from his sword with his hand, ere he re. 
turned it to its sheath. Soon his hand began to 
burn,as if scorched with fire. In vain he plunged 
it into water and moist earth; the horrible burn. 
ing extended to his arm, gradually spreading over 
his whole body ; and before many hours elapsed he 
expired in dreadful torments. 

Ruscha could not die, as the witch had assured 
her, nor could she live like the other inhabitants of 
the earth. To this day it is said she wanders 
about her native country, a being who belongs nei- 
ther to the living nor the dead. Many persons have 
averred that she has been seen wandering at night, 
in white fluttering garments, with face beauti(y| 
but ghastly pale, her veil red with blood that con- 
tinually flows from the gaping wound in her head, 
Old and young in Denmark believe in her exist. 
ence, and that she sometimes appears. From the 
circumstance that the * word of power” given her 
by Runna, was supposed to sound like “Cap,” 
that has become the popular prefix to her name 
and she is universally known as the fair but evil 
witch Caprusche. 
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TO A TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 
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BY HENRY A. CLARK. 





Once rambling o’er a sunny hil), 
I found a wild flower blooming there, 
With gentle care and wondrous skill, 
Each leaf was made as passing fair, 
Each hue was painted and each fibre wove 
As fairest flower that lady tends with love. 


Such is the goodness of our God— 
Though “ many a flower must bloom unseen,” 
Yet ali that blossom from the sod, 
Are fair and beautiful and green ; 
Alike his kindness to the forest flower 
And to the Joveliest in the garden bower. 


Plant of the wildwood! far away 
I bore thee from thy forest home. 
The morning lark—the chattering jay, 
And dark brown thrush no more may come 
To sip the dew which cloudless twilight leaves thee, 
Or watch the hues each sunny morning gives thee. 
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Between a violet and a rose, 

1 placed thee in a garden fa r, 
Where every gentle wind that blows 

Might waft sweet kisses on the air; 
Companionship I thought would joy restore, 
And make thee mourn thy forest home no more. 


Alas! I saw thee droop and die, 
I saw thy hues grow dim and palef; 
I heard the wind that rustled by, 
Thy melancholy fate bewail, 
And o’er thee bent thy sisters of the bower 
As if they wept the lovely forest flower. 


I wonder not the poor flower died, 
For never—though that home be rude 
In wild wood deep, on rough hill side, 
In dark and lonely solitude— 
Oh, never can there be to man, an earth 
So green, or sky so pure, or stranger hearth. 


So welcome, and so warm and bright, 


As where his boyhood’s years fled by, 
Like golden rays of purest light 
Shed from a cloudless morning sky. 


To every heart the cherished home of birth 


Is dearer—lovelier than all else of earth. 
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GRACE 


LINDEN. 


FOUR AGES IN THE LIFE OF AN AMERICAN, 





BY FANNY FORRESTER. 


—_——- 


Concluded from page 65. 


Russet was examining a port-folio of pencil 
sketches as he entered and the centred light of 
his fine eye and the quiet smile lurking at the cor- 
ners of his exquisitely moulded mouth, bespoke a 
complacent happiness, strikingly contrasted with 
the wretchedness he had occasioned. A joyous 
smile broke from his parted lips and flashed over 
his whole face like a sunbeam when the door 
opened, and then a look of disappointment follow- 
ed, so deep and heartfelt that Frank was sorely 
puzzled. He had heard neither side of the story 
yet and could only read faces. 

“ My sister has taken a long walk and is very 
much fatigued to-night. She wishes me to make 
her excuses,” 

Russel looked still more disappointed—some- 
what distressed even. 

“If she could afford me a few moments—my 
business is important.’” 

“ Another time, perhaps ; now she is resting and 
I would not on any account have her disturbed.” 

“She is not ill, 1 trust?” and Russel looked so 
anxious, so troubled, so unlike his usually proud 
self, that Frank’s resentment began to give way, 
and he assured him that she was quite well— 
stronger and healthier even than when he last saw 
her. Russel said no more, but drew a small par- 
cel from his pocket, and writing a few lines on the 
cover delivered it to young Linden, with the ex- 
pressed hope that it might soon find its way to his 
sister's hand. When Frank entered her apart- 
ment, Grace was seated by the window, leaning 
her forehead against the raised sash, and gazing 
upon a retreating figure, now almost invisible in 
the gray twilight. 

“And he will never come again?” she asked, 
turning suddenly. 

‘I do not know; here is something he left you,” 
and Frank placed the package in her hands. 

Grace clutched at it convulsively and drew it 
close to her bosom; and then she gasped for 
breath, and attempted to tear away the slight fold 
of lace that shaded her neck, as though it had been 
that which so oppressed her. Frank was alarmed 





Se 


and was about to call for assistance, but she arrest- 
ed his design. 

‘‘No—no! I am better now. It was only a 
momentary struggle and will be the last. I shall 
be your own Grace again in a few days—as happy 
as I was before this terrible interruption. He did 
right to return my letters, and I ought to thank 
him for it. I suppose there is no danger of his 
coming again?” 

Frank thought not, and with a few soothing 
words—words so beautiful falling from a brother's 
lips—he left her to herself. 

‘It is all over,” murmured Grace, “and we are 
parted forever andever. Oh,why did he come to 
disturb my happiness?” 

Hour after hour passed by, and still Grace Lin- 
den sat in that same position; her white hands 
buried in her loosened hair and her cheek pressed 
closely upon the table before her. Frank came in 
and folding her in his arms gave her the good- 
night kiss, and Mary pressed her soft, loving lips 
upon the aching forehead, but she scarce knew it. 
Midnight drew near; the candle flickered and 
yielded up its light ; and the moon went down be- 
hind the trees, leaving the chamber in utter dark- 
ness. Still Grace moved not: it was her hour of 
utter abandonment. Morning came and Grace 
slept—her head resting on her crossed arms and 
her face buried in the sleeves of herrobe. Again 
and again there came a light tap at the door, and 
a pitying face would look in for a moment, but de- 
spair has a deep sleep and this was not easily 
At last Grace moved, and murmuring 
She looked around 


broken. 
her brother’s name, awoke. 
her with a wild troubled expression as of one 
haunted by the memory of a fearful dream. 

“Oh, that it could be a dream!” she murmur- 
ed, but her head fell upon a little parcel in her lap, 
and she remembered all—all her agony and all her 
hopelessness, Slowly she raised the package and 
unwound the string, and as a number of letters 
fell from the envelop she pushed them from her to 
the other side of the table, and shaded her eyes 
from them as though the sight was painful to her. 
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Then she mechanically smoothed the wrapper that 
she had at first crumpled in her hand; examined 
the seal bearing simply the letters ‘*‘ H. R.” and the 
superscription his own hand writing, till finally her 
eye fell upon some pencilings and wandered over 
them at first quite vacantly. In a moment she 
raised her hand as if she would brush away the 
haze that obscured her vision and read, although 
the strange words half bewildered her. 


“T would give the world, dear Grace, to see you 
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to-night, for I have everything to say. But this ; 


package will explain all—it contains our intercept- 
ed letters. A miserable wretch touched by your 
kindness has confessed the fraud and delivered 
them up. Forgive, dear Grace, my credulity, 
though even then I shali not forgive myself. H.R.” 


The sun had been up nearly two hours when 
Lizzy Sommers found her sister extended upon 
the floor senseless, with the paper crushed in her 
two hands, and her white lips parted with the first 
involuntary expression of surprise. She had borne 
her sorrows well, and but few had even suspected 
their existence, but the transition was too sudden, 
too unexpected, and her power of endurance was 
spent. In a few moments her heart palpitated 
wildly; a crimson flushed her cheeks; a light 
broke from her eye, and throwing herself on the 
friendly bosom, Lizzy was for the first time made 
acquainted with all her weakness and all her 
strength. 

Russe! found no difficulty in obtaining pardon, 
for if his rich, manly voice had pleaded in tones 
less winning, and spoken words less delicately 
tender, and if those deep, soulful eyes had looked 
into hers with but a tithe of their thrilling earn- 
nestness, there was that in the heart of Grace that 
would have forgiven a greater offence than being 
convinced of her untruth when there remained no 
longer a foothold for faith. Grace had not loved 
Russel for the power which she had gained over 
him; she had never even dreamed how great that 
power was, and testing it, by way of learning, she 


would have deemed degrading to them both. It, 


was his rare intellectual endowments, his high- 
toned character, his conscious manliness, that had 
at first won her; and although other and tenderer 
qualities had conspired to make him dearer than 
she could have known had not sorrow unveiled to 
her her own secrets, she could never have rested so 
securely in his heart had that manliness ever bent 
too low beneath the weight of passion. He had 
poured out the priceless wealth of a noble heart at 
her feet—it was a fit offering and it could not be 
made richer. [His reason, his independence were 
his own: hers, as far as their guidance and support 
were needed, but they were no part of the sacri- 
fice. Perhaps it might have been otherwise had 
Grace loved less; men have often yielded up ‘heir 
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noblest traits of character to womanly caprice by 
never to womanly love. 

Russel and Grace had so much to talk of, so 
many little plans to frame and re-frame, and so 
many more interesting revelations to make that i; 
was several days before she was in possession of 
the facts concerning the letters. She had however 
found time to read all his, and had been duly re. 
morseful on finding that his package numbered 
more than hers and that several of them bore a 
Jater date. 

Soon after Russel’s departure from Greenville 
he had found Crouse in abject circumstances, ani 
thoroughly conscious of his unworthiness, he hyd 
been generous enough to employ him in several 
petty services out of mere charity. Crouse had 
nursed the hatred imbibed in boyhood for all thos: 
whom he believed had influenced for ill his fortunes. 
and he had brooded over his wrongs in solitude 
and wretchedness until they had assumed a most 
portentous form and swallowed up every other con- 
sideration. The very name of Russel roused the 
demon within him, and but for the bread which he 
must have to keep him from starving, he would 
have poured forth his pent-up venom without 
measure. As it was, he contented himself with 
petty annoyances, which at first were not noticed, 
One day, however, Russel found occasion to repri- 
mand him severely and Crouse went away angry ; 
but driven by necessity he soon returned and plead- 
ed his cause so effectually that the young attormey 
took him into his service again, 
months after this that Miss Linden’s letters sud- 
denly ceased, and although Crouse was employed 
as post-boy to and from the office, he had been so 
faithful in other respects, that he was not even for 
a moment suspected. His position too shielded 
him; if Russel had looked for villainy, it would , 
have been to a quarter less ignorant and degraded. | 
As for Crouse, he had evidently laid no plan for 
injuring his victims, but discovering one day acci- 
dentally to whom the letters were addressed, he 
withheld them merely for the purpose of carrying 
out his system of annoyance. One letter of in- 
quiry addressed to Mr. De Vere and another to 
Francis Linden shared the same fate; for Crouse 
had been too long accustomed to read upon Grace’s 
letters, “ Care of Monsieur De Vere,” not to un- 
derstand the object of the first, and the other bore 
the name of Linden. Russel, however had per- 


It was nearly six , 


} severed in his attempts to discover the cause of 


Miss Linden’s unaccountable silence until she set 
sail for France. Then he repeated, but in a tone 
more sad than bitter, (men learn tolerance by liv- 
ing long with mankind,) “ ruined by her ambition.” 
He caught one glimpse of her from a_ position 
whence he could not be recognized, when she 
landed in New York; but notwithstanding the 
truthful expression that seemed deepened even on ) 
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her still beautiful face, her easy cheerfulness only 
confirmed his belief. He thought a noble nature 
had been sacrificed, and he lost all confidence in 
the trath of human nature even while he learned 
more sincerely to pity and forgive its follies. 

Crouse threw the letters into an old trunk that 
had been his sister's, and therefore was preserved 
with a strangely tender carefuluess. He had ne- 
ver thought of them since, except to chuckle in 
private over his successful villainy, until he saw 
Grace Linden watching by the side of his sleeping 
child. Gratitude broke up the dark bitter fountains 
of hate and threw a smile upon his heart which 
had never visited it before. Then he resolved to 
make all the restitution in his power, though he 
little knew the injury he had done. And often, 
when he looked upon Grace Linden afterwards, 
he exulted in the thought of being able to show in 
some degree his appreciation of the kindness which 
almost bewildered him. As soon as he was able 
to earn a little sum to defray traveling expenses, 
notwithstanding his fear of deserved punishment, 
he started in search of his wronged master, and 
Russel, more inclined to reward him for the pre- 
sent than to punish him for the past, lost no time 
in repairing to Greenville. 

Before the autumn leaves had all fallen, there 
were rejoicings and weeping in the family of the 
Lindens, for the bridal festivities were only the 
precursor of a sorrowful separation. 

“ Why not build a little villa, and have one home 
for us all,” said Sommers, shaking heartily the 
hand of his brother-in-law. ‘The world you are 
bustling in will never reward you for half your 
labors.” 

“Suppose my labors were of a nature tu re- 
ward themselves?” answered Russel, smiling. 

“Pursue them then, but be sure never to look 
beyond your own bosom for it. I have but little 
faith in gratitude en masse ; I would deal with the 
individual.” 

“Ay,” said Frank, unconsciously moving his 
fingers after the fashion of a compositor, ‘kind 
deeds do sometimes meet with gratitude when they 
assume the form of personal favors; but who ever 
heard of a whole state, or county, or village even, 
being grateful for the most disinterested services?” 

“How now, Frank!” exclaimed Russel, laugh- 
ing. ‘ What brother editor has been giving you a 
specimen of his talent at blackguardism, this 
morning ?” 

“Frank is right, however,” answered Lizzy. 
“Only think of Dick Crouse. By a little kindness, 
Without positive inconvenience to herself, Grace 
has secured his everlasting gratitude. She might 
have built a hospital for sick children (a dozen of 
them for that matter!) and good, generous-hearted 
people might have enjoyed its benefits without 
feeling the least touch of an emotion so pure and 
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unselfish as animated Dick Crouse in spite of his 
degradation. So much for Jaboring for the pub- 
lic!” 

“True, Lizzy,” began Grace, “ but—” 

“But! None of your buts 


now; we all know what is coming. 


No—no, Grace! 


brides always take their cue from their husbands ; 
but wait, Mr. Russe}, till she has been matronized 
a few years—only wait! She will be as positive 
and opinionated as any of us.” 

“Well, of one thing [am certain,” said Grace, 
gaily, long as Mr. Russel looks well to one in- 
dividua', I shall not interfere with his public ser- 
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vices, I can assure you.” 

“Recollect that the individual has a fee to pay, 
however,” answered Russel, “since the public is so 
ungrateful.” 

Our newly wedded friends took their departure 
at an early day and proceeded to the city of Wash- 
ington. Russel was now deeply engaged with 
public affairs; and Grace entered with a greater 
zest into his plans and encouraged his designs, be- 
cause she found him actuated by true patriotism 
and knew that his honorable spirit would never 
stoop to the petty artifices of mancuvering politi- 
cians. 


CHAPTER IV.—EIGHT AND THIRTY. 


It wasa scene of rare brilliancy. Large mirrors 
flashed back the blaze of the glittering chandeliers 
and mimicked on their surface the varying features 
of the crowd traversing the magnificent saloon, 
There were noble dames in jeweled tiaras and 
robes of every description, from the royal ermine 
and glossy velvet with its rich heavy folds, to the 
silver gossamer floating like a misty veil around 
some figure of rare etherialness. Beauty cast its 
spell around, and wit and sentiment sped like light- 
winged, pearl-tipped arrows, flashing from lips all 
familiar with the elegant artillery. Brave, high- 
born men, bearing honored titles, (men who from 
infancy had looked on scenes of regal grandeur 
and become so familiarized with the gay trifling 
pageantry as to act their parts perfectly with ab- 
sent thoughts,) passed up and down the thronged 
apartment, and bent their heads, and smiled, and 
dropped dull words that passed for wisdom, or wise 
ones that no one appreciated, with a courtly air 
that disclaimed kindred with all associations be- 
low the level of the palace. 

“A rare masquerade! every face is as com- 
pletely en masque as though the famous iron one 
had been put in requisition for all.” 

So spake an elegant woman, standing in the re- 
cess of a window, and half-shaded by the folds of 
crimson drapery from the gay scene on which she 
commented. She seemed quite at home amid all 
that glitter, and yet not like one whose heart was 
in it very deeply, though in the meridian of her 
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days and passing lovely. She wore a robe of 
black velvet, fitting closely so as to display the 
beautiful contour of her form; and her head dress 
was of fleecy whiteness looped by a single dia- 


@mond set with rabies, and surmounted by a mag- 


nificent plume descending gracefully to the shoul- 
der. Her ornaments were few and tastefully 
arranged. We have said she looked like one 
whose heart was not with the gay scene in which 
she mingled, for her large humid eyes had in them 
a meek lovingness, and sometimes a pensive ab- 
straction, as though the shadow of serious thoughts 
had fallen early upon them and mingled with 
their light forever. She received gracefully the 
flattering attentions of the crowd from which the 
heavy curtain had not been able to shield her; for 
beauty is a born queen and counts her vassals every 
where ; and the wife of the American ambassa- 
dor (such was the rank of the lad: we have pre- 
sented) was beautiful enough and accomplished 
enough to command no little share of admiration 
even if her position had been less distinguished. 

“You leave us early, Mrs. Russel,” remarked 
an individual who had just elbowed his way 
through the crowd in time to hear the lady give 
directions concerning her carriage. ‘‘ It would be 
worth the while of some of our court geniuses to 
spend their wit in inventing some fascination that 
should keep you with us beyond the magic hour.” 

« Nay, do not attempt it, my lord. I am already 
quite bewildered by such an array of splendor, and 
it is only to save my poor republican brain a total 
overthrow that I fly the field while I may.” 

“ Ah! if that beall, come with me, lady. Yon- 
der is a delightful alcove, where a few choice 
spirits—” 

‘““Ah! my lord! The danger is not always in 
the broadest blaze. Iam but a novice in all these 
enchantments and my only safety is in flight.” 

“ That means, lady bright, that you have conned 
the law of mercy. But when your fair republic 
deigns to drop a choice star among us, we like not 
that it should be kept veiled’” 

The lady bent in graceful acknowledgement, 
and the conversation proceeded more gaily until 
Mrs. Russel’s carriage was announced to be in 
readiness; then his lordship carefully wrapping 
her cloak about her, handed her to a seat within, 
bowed his lips to her gloved hand, drew up the 
glass, and the carriage whirled away. Ina few 
moments the lady of the ambassador was at her 
hotel. She tripped lightly up the broad stair-case, 
and flinging cloak and hood into the hands of her 
half-sleeping maid, with a bright smile which 
many a weary belle whom she had left behind 
might have envied, passed onward to an inner 
apartment. A night lamp stood burning on a 
marble table, and as she came near her foot touch- 
ed some light substance on the floor. It wasa 
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child’s slipper, tiny enough for the foot of Titania 
herself; and as the mother clasped it in her jew. 
eled hand, there was a dewiness in her sof eye 
that told how touching dear to her was every thing 
hallowed by connection with her heart’s treasures, 
She paused and bent over the couch of a fair sleep- 
ing girl, parted the bright curls from her forehead 
and gazed fondly on its exquisite chiseling, ? 
pressing her lips upon that, on the closed eyes and 
the rose-bud mouth, turned lingeringly, and pro- 
ceeded to the little crib beyond. It was the nest. 
ling place of Cupid himself. The round, rosy face 
looked out from its golden ambush of curls, with 
almost its waking roguishness of expression ; and 
the fat, white arms were clasped determinedly 
over a little whip, the most petted, because the 
newest of his playthings. Those dimpled arms 
received many a fond kiss before they were envel- 
oped in the folds of the night-dress; and the Jitie 
whip was removed as carefully as though it had 
been the choicest of treasures. Then the mother 
bent again over her fair boy, and while her eyes 
rested lovingly upon him, her heart went up to 
heaven with all those holy aspirations which often 
shed their halo on the path of men when the gpi- 
rit that breathed them has gone to its rest. As the 
lady emerged from the nursery she was met by her 
husband and they returned to her dressing room 
together. 

“ You made a masterly retreat to-night, Grace,” 
he said ; ‘* Now if I had only half your assurance 
I should be as grateful as grateful can be. Oh, 
how I pity those poor ladies that must stay and 
mope to the end of the chapter!” 

« And how they pity people so little au fait to 
the ways of the world as we are! Why, only 
last night, I overheard a lady duchess remark of 
your charming wife, ‘ poor thing! how new /’ and 
all because she turned in disgust from a very dis- 
gusting scene at a card-tabie.” 

“And were you not very much shocked, 
Grace?” 

“ Of course, it was a very shocking thing, but 
I could not resist the temptation of turning to as- 
sure her grace that it was a defect which years 
would remedy. She is as much ashamed of being 
old as though it were a crime.” 

“And you of course knew the sensitive point 
by intuition and touched it in a most lady-like 
manner. You are a true woman, Grace. Who 
would once have thought of ‘my Gracey’s’ ever 
tilting with these gossiping court ladies? Fie! fie! 
It is ill-natured of you.” 

«Tt ought to please you, Harry ; it proves that 
Iam not new. But truth to tell, I am sick my- 
self of this constant sharpening of wits never over 
bright. Iam afraid they will be worn out before 
I have my own fireside again to use them by. If 
you had not promised that your public career should 
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end with this embassy, I verily believe, Harry, 
that I should run away from you, and nestle down 
in a certain quiet nook away in the green woods 
of New York.” 

« You are not so very miserable here, Grace ?” 

« Miserable! Oh, no! Ican afford to go and 
play my part in such a great farce every day, 
since | may come home to you and the children; 
and it suits me very well indeed, since I know it 
is not to last.” 

«And what think you, dear Grace, of those 
ladies, who have neither husband nor children to 
go home to? that is, those who have both, but 
scarce see them from week’s end to week’s end.” 

«Oh! they are the initiated—born fine ladies. 
You know I am a butterfly so late from the chry- 
salis that I have some very contracted notions 
clinging to me—notwithstanding my fine wings,” 
she added, glancing at the magnificent plume that 
had formed her principal head ornament for the 
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evening. 
It will be seen that our old friend Grace was yet 


unchanged. Prosperity had not turned her head, » 
nor amawkish sentimentality stepped in to supply 
the place of heart. She had no interminable flood 
of murmurs to drawl forth against the follies that 
surrounded her, no repinings, no peevish fretful- > 
ness; but on her pillow she did picture a charming 
lite retreat close beside a very little village, in 
which Lizzy and Lizzy’s children figured largely 
and a darling old lady smilingly receiving the 
homage of loving hearts occupied the foreground. 
Her own transformation, instead of serving as | 
food for vanity, amused her with its strangeness; 
and philosophy itself—Diogenes in his tub, and 
Epicurus in his sensual elysium—might equally 
have envied the cheerful equanimity with which a 
fair American dame could mingle in the gayeties 
of one of the gayest European courts, keeping 
meanwhile close in her heart the litule domestic 
paradise that she had loved beyond the seas. 
Grace Linden (we like not to change the name) 
twined jewels in her hair, fastened the brooch and $ 
clasped the bracelet, and thought no more of them ; 
but there was a plain gold ring that she often ; 
looked upen with earnest, sometimes with tear- - 
dimmed eyes. When no one was near, not even 
husband or child, the homely ornament was often 
pressed long and fervently to her lips: she would 
not have bartered that simple ring for the whole 
court’s wealth of diamonds—it had once encircled 
the pale finger of her sister Abby. Rich, costly 
vases, filled with the choicest flowers, made the 
air of her apartments heavy with perfume and rare 
plants wooed the sunlight in her recessed windows ; 
but in the midst of all she forgot not to write to 
her brother Frank: ‘Do not take, as you threat- 
ened, that pretty eglantine from the window that 
was mine the last summer I spent at home. It 
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was just scrambling up the third pane then, and 
you must not let it grow higher or I should never 
know it. And plant the sweet peas across the 
little patch down by the currant bushes. I have 
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watched the bees by the hour glancing about like . 


lost specks of sunshine, and then plunging among 
the bright leaves with a hearty boldness that made 
the robbers quite fascinating. Do not change any 
thing, Frank; you carnot better the dear, dear 
spot, and [ must find every violet and marigold in 
its place when I come home.” 

Two years had passed. A light, simple, airy 
mansion had risen behind an avenue of native 
forest trees close by the unpretending home of the 
Lindens; and the young lawyer who had com- 
menced his professional career in that small village 


some twenty years before was now its most honor- 


ed citizen. It was a mild autumn evening, and 
the three families, as was their wont, had gathered 
in the little parlor, more dear to al! than any other, 
because more particularly associated with the 
hopes and fears and loves of other days. Half 
buried in a large cushioned chair in the corner sat 
Mrs. Linden, a very little bent and a good deal 
wrinkled, with her snowy locks parted smoothly 
on a brow as serene as a summer evening, and 
her sweet mild eyes wandering from face to face 
in maternal fondness. Close by was her husband, 
dandling another little pet that had taken the place 
of Charley on his knee, and amusing the company 
from time to time with the self-same anecdotes (so 
the old lady asserted) that he had told at her 
father’s table during the days of his wooing. ‘T'wo 
lovely women in the noon of life occupied each an 
ottoman close beside a work-table, and as one 
pared with her scissors a little from the neck of a 
inuslin collar, she would lay it on the other's 
shoulders and smooth it with her hand, and then 
remove it to her knee again, dropping from time to 
time those artless remarks which make such a poor 
figure in the telling but weave many a golden link 
in the chain of love. Near to these a placid ma- 
tron, a year or two older, was leaning over the 
shoulder of a fine boy engaged with his pencil, 
and talking in a soft whisper of spoiled eyes and 
aching heads—things so preposterous as to set the 
large, mirthful orbs, at which they particularly 
pointed, in a dance of glee. ‘The village clock 
was on the stroke of nine, when the family party 
received an accession. The pet sprang from 
grandfather’s knee to father’s arms, begging to be 
allowed to sit up just a little while longer ; a larger, 
firmer hand began grinding the pencil of the em- 
bryo artist; and the manliest figure of the three 
bent over the arm of grandmother's fautewi! and 
listened to her with the most respectful tenderness. 
* What is that you were just now saying of my 
lady—Crinkum-Crankum—jaw-breaker Grace!” 
inquired Frank, tossing the baby within an inch of 
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the ceiling. ‘You had better look to your wile, 
Ned Sommers, or al] this foreign trash will quite 
run away with her reason.” 

“Oh, yes!” returned Sommers, quietly, and still 
guiding the hand of the young artist. ‘I expect 


2 ° 
no less; 1 am: prepared for any extravagance— 


even to a livery.” 

* | should be obliged to put it upon you and the 
children, then,” answered Lizzy, “ for I think you 
gave your last ‘help’ a holiday week, this morn- 
ing.” 

‘‘ You had better be upon your good behaviour 
all,” said Grace, “or we will get up an establish- 
ment in right princely style and press you into the 
service, ‘There is Frank, calls himself a capital 
whip, and Mr. Sommers would let down the steps 
with superlative grace, I dare say.” 

“ Frank,” inguired Russel, with a twinkle in his 
eye and a mischievous curl at the corners of his 
mouth, “ did I ever tell you the story of your gra- 
cious sister and the footman of——” 

“Harry!” 

“ You see she don’t like me to expose her follies.” 

«Oh, tell! Let us hear! Give us the story by 
all means!” exclaimed three or four voices. 

“ Did she mistake him for his master?” inquir- 
ed Frank. 

“ Not exactly, but—” 

“‘ Now, Harry!” and Grace rang the bell vio- 
lently. 

Small things are matters of mirth where hearts 
are merry and the laugh against poor Grace had 
not had time to subside, when a sad little face was 
thrust in at the door. 

‘“‘ Nannie, bring ‘ Mittah Ushil’ a pie—a whole 
one, mind, for he is near starving. Excuse me, 
Mary; I should not presume to play mistress of 
the house, but in an extreme case like this, Try 
that apple, Harry. It may serve your turn till the 
pie comes.” 

‘‘T am sorry to see you so discomposed, Grace,” 
remarked Russel, with provoking coolness, ‘‘ but 
since you so earnestly desire it—since,” and here 
he glanced archly at his brothers, “ since it is per- 
fectly natural that you should desire it, we will put 
the story over till another evening.” 

‘* What is it, Grace?” whispered Lizzy. 

‘“¢ Oh, a foolish thing. He makes half of it, and 
it was ridiculous enough to begin with. A silly 
fellow managed to get a fine joke upon me. It 
was nothing at all—but if Frank should hear of it 
) should have no peace.” 

“Nannie looks sad, poor child!” remarked 
Mary. “She has been telling me to-day that her 
father is in trouble again.” 

‘* That fellow is incorrigible,” said Russel. 

‘* What has happened to him?” inquired Grace. 

‘* He is confined in the county jail as a vagrant,” 
was Mary’s reply. 
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“Ido believe he might be made to reform jf 
proper means were taken. Nannie came to yo 
to-day with streaming eyes, and said if the gen. 
tlemen would but procure his release this once 
more, she would coax him to be good and indus. 
trious. She was sure he wouldi’t drink any more 
when he saw how badly she felt—and it was a) 
the drink, she knew it was. Her father was too 
kind to do wrong when he was in his right mind, 
I wish something could be done.” 

** Something must be done,” said Grace, earn- 
estly. “We know the good that is in Dick 
Crouse better than police officers, and a seat at the 
table beside Nannie in your kitehen, Mary, would 
do more to reform him than all the jails in the 
county. You will see him, Harry, in the moming, 
will not you?” 

“If I could be as sanguine as you and Mary. 
However the poor wretch must not be given up. 
We shall be obliged to allow him another trial—a 
half dozen more, very likely.” 

“If you could get upon some plan, Harry, to 
employ him and have him under your immediate 
care—” 

“It would be a somewhat troublesome care, 
Grace,” 

** | mean—keep him where he will believe you 
have a constant interest in him. Then I might 
take pains to drop a word to him, now and then, 
that would have some influence. I can’t believe 
that he is past hope yet.” 

‘I believe,” said Sommers, “no man is past 
hope as long as proper means are taken to reform 
him.” 

“ Then if the means be a), consider Dick Crouse 
a useful citizen hereafter ; for with such a supera- 
bundance of means as we have here, neglecting 
him would be a greater sin than any he ever com- 
mitted.” 

“‘ Tf means were all, there would be few vicious 
people within the sphere of your influence, Grace,” 
exclaimed her husband with affectionate pride. 
** At any rae, Sommers, we will give your theory 
a trial, and if Grace fails~” 

** She will not fail,” returned the brother, “such 
as she never do.” 

** Good! and now, Ned, as a kind of reward for 
that handsome compliment, you shall have the 
story of the footman Don’t ‘oh, Harry!’ me, 
Grace ; I will leave the embellishments for another 
day. You must know that a certain nobleman 
whom we met abroad, had a servant so much 
given to his cups that he could not be trusted. 
He wasa good honest fellow and a favorite withal, 
and so every means had been used to reform him 
that could be devised, but without success. The 
worst of it was, he had an aged grandmother and 
blind sister entirely dependent on him; and when 
in his sober senses he would plead their cause so 
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eloquently that it was impossible not to be moved 
by his entreaties. At last, however, his master 
became exasperated and refused to keep him ano- 
ther day. Grace happened to be a witness to this 
scene and became a sort of sponsor for the fellow.” 

«That is all, Harry ; only he never became in- 
toxicated again.” 

« Oh, if you could have seen him, drunk as he 
was, blubbering away on her—not hand but foot! 
We all laughed—” 

“Ah, Harry! All those pockét-handkerchiefs 
were not hurried out so suddenly to cover nothing 
but a laugh. The truth is, there were tears in 
more eyes than mine; and well there might be, 
for the poor fellow’s gratitude would have stirred 
up the very stones to feeling.” 

«7 never saw a scene more ludicrously pathetic, 
and what with weeping and what with laughing, 
the drunken footman had the honor of producing 
quite a sensation. But it seems that Grace was 
not altogether satisfied with this demonsiration, 
and so—” 

* You are too bad, Harry!” 

“ And so she took her opportunity to draw a 
promise from him, and the pledge was sealed by a 
ring, which be was to wear until he had broken his 
word. Afterwards, whenever she met him, at the 
house of his master or in the public street, he 
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would bow lew as if again in search of the lady’s 
foot, and hold up the fing@r with the ring upon it. 
At first we paid no attention to it, but after awhile 
Grace began to blush—” 

* You looked so comically—” 

“ And you so confused! Oh, Grace! Youought 
to thank me for giving the story such a favorable 
version.” 

“1 do, Harry; for it is the first time that you 
have told it correctly; and I was not quite sure 
before that—that—” 

“ That I was not jealous of the poor footman, eh” 

“ That you thought I did right,” 

“You never do wrong, Grace!”’ 

‘* And never did since she was a little baby in 
my arms,” broke 1n the tremulous voice of grand- 
mother. ‘ Abby told me on her dying bed that 
Grace would be a blessing to the family ; and she 
told me true.” 

“True! true!” repeated Mr. Linden, in the 
deep tones of emotion. 

Lizzy’s arm was twined around her sister, their 
two hearts beating together; a large, round tear- 
drop stole silently down the manly cheek of the 
brother ; and the proud husband bent his eloquent 


eyes on her who was for the moment the focus of 


all eyes, in deeper, holier admiration, than ever 


stirred the pulses of an unwedded lover. 
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I saw a little footstep in the snow, 
Beside a cottage door: 
So slight it was 
And fuiry-like, methought it scarce belonged 
To our terrestrial race. With zig-zag course 
On through the smooth white element it passed— 
While here and there, the impression of a hand, 
Each tiny finger, like a spider's claw 
Outspread to clutch, betrayed some morsel cold 
Purloined and to the eager lip conveyed. 
Didat think it sugar, babe ? and this round world 
All one huge, frosted cake ? 
Others have made 
Mistakes as great, even when their locks were gray. 
So, musing, on T went, until the track 
Of that small traveler suddenly was staid, 
While the strong semblance of broad, heavy feet, 
Returning in long strides, a path direct 
Marked to the cottage-gate. 
Some one, most sure, 
Had captared the poor babe against its will ; 
For at the junction of their different feet 
And differing aims, ihe trodden snow revealed 
Marks of a passiun-struggle, and I seemed 
To hear the shrieks of the indignant child 
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Intent on freedom, and the stifled wail 
And sob, with which it yielded to the force 
Of nurse, or servant, and to nursery drear, 
Perchance to darkened closet, for its fault, 
Entered appalled. 

So, o’er the race of life 
Young Fancy starts, unbidden, unarrayed, 
Undisciplined, until strong Reason’s grasp 
Arrests the fugitive, and then, anon, 
The toils and tyrannies of time dispel 
Its frost-work visions. So, with cowering wing, 
And drooping crest, it yieldeth to their will,} 
Bearing “sub-jugum,” like some Zealand chief, 
Tattooed upon its brow. 


A lesson stern, 

Yet needful, thou hast in thy memory stored 
This day, sad infant. Liberty's excess 
Is pruned within thee, and henceforth must feel 
Check and restraint till, like La-Plata’s steed, 
1* heed the lasso well. 

Thus, may we gain, 
We older scholars in life's solemn school, 
From its sharp discipline, 2 will subdued, 
And after all our wanderings, find at last, 
The shelter of a Father's home—like thee. 
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2 NIGHT FANCIES. 


BY MRS. 


A sort breeze like music—a heralding strain, 


Brings news of the Night Queen's approach with her train; 


The clouds rolling back each voluminous fold 
Conceal from our sight her pavilions of gold; 
Those rich velvet curtains, with silver light lined, 


Unclose, and then wave with each breath of the wind, 


Disposed in light drapery, whose softness appears 
Elastic to shrink from the mind’s touch! Uprears 
Beneath the night’s curtain a mountainous throne 


Whose summit is crowned with brightsnow-flakes ; whose 


zone 

Is girdled with shadowy vapors that fly 

More swift than a thought, or the glance of an eye. 
On her throne sits the Queen in her bridal dress clad, 
Dispensing the clouds which look tearful and sad, 
And calling attendants around at her beck, 
To wait her commands and her palace to deck. 
The Pleiades sisters come forth at her call— 

And mournfully enter that vast, sounding hall ; 
Coronna is girt with her treasures untold, 
And Lyra a strain breathes harmonious and bold; 
The jewels that glitter in Orion’s zone 
Bedeck the old Hunter with splendor unknown ; 
Capiopeia sits in her chair of state, 

While diamond-like myrmidons round her await ; 
But the chief post of honor is Hesperus’s right, 
The fairest, the loveliest star of the night! 

Proud Jupiter still claims high place in the sky, 
And Mars looks on fierce!y with flashing red eye. 
Yet harmonious they move in their orbits assigned 
By their sovereign Creator's omniscient mind ; 
Harmonious they move, and the waves at my feet, 
Reflecting their glories, their beauties repeat. 

Zach wave holds a star in its trembling embrace, 


While a full stream of radiance glows oer its face 


From the moon whose bright image is broken in twain, 


And doubled, and trebled, is sparkling amain. 

So clear is the sky, and so brilliant the wave 

As it seeks each fair star in its bosom to lave, 

The earth is so scented, so grateful the air, 

That my mind is recalled from humanity's care! 
To regions of glory [ joyfully climb, 

My soul filled with gladness, with rapture sublime! 
J list to the music which comes on the breeze 
And rustles with rustling foliage of trees ; 

I list to that music and deem it the voice 

Of friends at whose presence my heart did rejoice; 
Ere death’s stern mandate had ealled them away 
And the spirit of love left its mansion of clay. 
These voices so holy the night-breeze returns, 
And an echoing love in my heart’s chamber burns. 
A mother's soft words come once more to my ear, 


A sister's loved accents are now again near; 


Sweet words! Blessed friends in your world full of bl'ss 


Do you muse on the hearts that so loved you in this ? 
I wait for an answer, and from the deep sky 
The wing of the wind sweepeth back this reply. 
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“* Love, gentle love, 

Is now our guiding siar; fur us the flow 

Of pleasant waters, and winds murmuring tow, 
Breathe but one strain. 
One train of thougnt 

Now fills our spirit’s being, one delight, 

One love triumphant, one faith merged in sight ; 
Absorbing sight ! 
One principle, 

Which leads harmonious thro’ the empyrean sky 
Those spheres of light, those worlds of melody, 
Reigns in our hearts. 

In fountains fresh, 
Eternal fountains welling with the stream 
Of love which people's every quivering beam, 
We quench our thirst. 
We drink delight, 
Drink endless blessedness and purity, 
Immortal love we quaff and knowledge high 
From those pure streams. 
On Him who guides 
Unerringly the realms of boundless light, 
Who fills eternity with bland delight, 
On him we lean. 
Bathed in pure beams, 
Beams from the source eternal of the day, 
From world to world we wing our liquid way 
From star to star!” 


The voices cease, and again [ exclaim, 

I call the beloved ones by every fond name ; 

Oh, tell me, my mother, my sister so dear, 

Are no yearnings felt for the friends you left here? 

No love for the hearts that around yours were twined. 

Hearts which echoed each word and each thought of your 
mind ? 

Do you love us no more, us frail beings of clay ? 

Have your life and world’s love passed forever away ? 

“We love’ —the words sweep by me with musical 
breath: 

“ A love which defies all the terrors of death— 

We love with intenseness no time can control— 

We love the pure-hearted, the perfect in soul ! 

The mind which is bathed in the waters of light, 

Which is pure in the view of his all-reaching sight; 

Which is washed from the sin that defiles the fair earth, 

Which is changed and renewed by the heavenly birth ; 

That soul with our innermost love is now blent, 

And answering angels proclaim their assent.”’ 

The voices sweep by, und the murmuring wind, 

Hath left neither signal nor waiting behind ; } 

Yet they sink in the innermost depths of my heart, 

Whence that low strain of warning may never depart. 


The clouds still unloose each bright silver-touched fold, 
The night jasmine’s sweet-scented blossoms unroll ; 
} 
A low breath still murmurs among the young trees, 


But the wind is now voiceless and wordless the breeze. } 
/ 
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A LEGEND OF 


THE 


APOSTLE JOHN. 


Suggested by a well known Anecdote in the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. 





BY L. 


MARIA 


CHILD. 





Mornine rose bright and clear on Ephesus, that 
beautiful city of the ancients, which Pliny calls 
the Light of Asia. From the jutting points of 
lofty rocks on the mountain sides rose the massive 
and majestic pillars of Doric temples, embowered 
in verdant foliage, while the lighter and more ele 
gant Ionian shafts shot up from the plain below, 
like graceful architectural flowers. Brilliant sun- 
heams streamed tremulously through the porticos, 
and reflected themselves in golden gleams on a for- 
est of marble columns. The airy summits of the 
mountains smiled in serene glory beneath the lucid 
firmament. ‘Troops of graceful swans and beauti- 
ful white sea doves floated on the sparkling waters 
of the Cayster, running joyfully into the bright bo- 
som of the Aigean. Maidens bearing Etruscan 
vases on their heads, went and came from the 
fountains, gliding majestically erect among the 


crowd of merchants, or the long processions of 


priests and worshipers. Here and there, a Ro- 
man soldier rode through the busy streets, his steel 
trappings and glittering harness shining in the dis- 
tance like points of fire. 


Strong and deep rolled the sonorous chant of ° 


bass voices from a Jewish synagogue, mingled with 
the sound of sackbut and harp. From the mag- 
nificent temple of Diana came up a plaintive 
strain, a modulated murmur, as of distant waves 
rippling to music; slowly swelling, slowly falling 
away, floating off in sweet echoes among the hills. 
There wasa farewell sadness.in this choral hymn, 
as of a religion passing away in its calm intellect- 
ual beauty, conscious that it had no adequate 
voice for the yearnings and aspirations of the hu- 
man heart. 

And then, as ever, when the want of a more 
spiritual faith began to be widely felt, it was 
already in existence. From the solemn shadows 
of Judaism, the mild form of Christianity had risen, 
and the Grecian mind was already preparing to 
encircle it with the mystic halo of a golden Pla- 
tonism. 

In the court of an artificer of Ephesus, there met 
that day an assembly of converts to the new and 
despised faith, Under the shadow of an awning 
made by Paul the tent-maker, they talked together 








of Jesus, the holiness of his example, and the wide 


significance of his doctrines. It was a season of 
peculiar interest to the infant church; for John, 
the disciple whom Jesus especially loved, had just 
returned from banishment. He was a man of nine- 
ty years, with hair and beard of silvery whiteness. 
His serious countenance beamed with resignation 
and love; but his high forehead, earnest eye, and 
energetic motions, showed plainly enough that his 
was not the serenity of a languid and quiet tem- 
perament. Through conflict he had attained hu- 
mility and peace. His voice told the same story: 
for it was strong, deep, and restrained, though 
sweetly toned, and full of musical inflexions. His 
once erect figure was slightly bent; the effect of 
digging in the mines of Patmos. Many eyes were 
moistened with tears, as they gazed on his beloved 
and venerated countenance; for it brought sad 
memories of the hardships he had endured by the 
cruel orders of Domitian. He made no allusions 
to privations or sufferings, but spoke only of the 
heavenly visions, and the indwelling glory, that 
had been with him in the Isle of Patmos ; how in 
the darkest mines the heavens opened, and in the 
narrowest prisons angels came and moved the 
stone walls afar off, so that he saw them not; 
and this he urged as proof how little power man 
had over a spirit at peace with God. 

Of those who hung upon his words, the emotions 
of two were especially visible. One was a young 
maiden, who sat on a divanathis feet and Jeaning 
on onearm gazed upwards in his face. She was 
closely veiled, but the outlines of her figure, im- 
perfectly revealed through the ample folds of her 
rich dress, gave indication of personal grace. As 
she bent earnestly forward, her drapery had fallen 
back, and showed an arm of exquisite proportions, 
its clear soft olive tint beautifully contrasted by a 
broad bracelet of gold. She reclined partially on 
the shoulder of her old nurse, who was seated be- 
hind her on the same divan. Both ran great risk 
in visiting that Christian assembly; for Miriam’s 
father was the wealthiest Jew in Ephesus; his was 
the highest place in the synagogue, and few of her 
thousand merchants could count so many ships. 
Narrow and bigoted in his own adherence to forms 
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and traditions, he was the last man on earth to 
permit a woman to question them. But the earn- 
est and truthful soul of his daughter early felt how 
little life there was in his solemn observances. Her 
nurse, a Gallilean by birth, had tuld marvelous 
stories of the holy. Nazarine, who had cured her 
father of blindness. With strict injunctions of se- 
crecy, she lent her a copy of St. John’s Gospel ; 
and in this the young enthusiastic gir] at once re- 
cognized the deeper aud more spiritual teachings 
for which her soul had yearned. And so it came 
that the daughter of a wealthy house in Ephesus 
sat at the feet of the apostle, in the despised assem- 
bly of the Christians. 

The other person who seemed most remarkably 
moved by the inspired eloquence of John, was a 
young Greek of superb beauty. His form was vig- 
orous and finely proportioned. The carriage of 
his head was free and proud, and there was intense 
light in his large dark eyes, indicating a soul of 
fire. Indeed his whole countenance was remarka- 
ble for transparency and mobility. When indig- 
nant at tyranny or insult, he looked like a young 
war horse rushing to battle ; but at the voice of ten- 
derness, the dilated nostril subsided, and the flash- 
ing eye was dimmed with tears. 

This constant revelation of soul particularly at- 
tracted the attention of the venerable apostle; for 
he saw in it a nature liable to the greatest dan- 
gers, and capable of the highest good. After he 
had dismissed the assembly, with his usual paternal 
benediction, * Little children, love one another,” 
he stepped forward, and laying his hand affection- 
ately on the head of the young Greek, said, * And 
thou, my son, art thou too a Christian?” With 
emphasis tull of feeling, the young man replied, “ [ 
would I were a Christian.” Pleased with the 
earnest humility of this answer, the apostle drew 
his arm within his own, and they retired to an in- 
ner apartment to converse together. During this 
confidential conversation, the young man made a 
full and free revelation of his soul, in all its strength 
and weakness. At times, his daring and fiery 
words startled the more subdued nature of the 
meek disciple; but at the same moment, the crys- 
talline frankness of his heart excited the warmest 
and most confiding affection. From that time, it 
was observable that the apostle treated him with 
more marked tenderness than he evinced toward 
any other of his converts. A few months after, 
feeling that duty required him to take a long jour- 
ney to comfort and strengthen the surrounding 
churches of Asia, he called his flock together, and 
bade them an affectionate farewell. At parting, 
he placed the hand of the young Greek within the 
hand of the presiding elder, and said solemnly, 
“To thy care I consign my precious, my beloved 
sen, Antiorus. In the Epicurean gardens he has 
learned that pleasure is the only good ; from Christ- 
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ians let him learn that good is the only pleasure. 
Be to him a father, for at my return I shall require 
his soul at thy hands.” 
the young man wept as he kissed his venera}). 
friend. 

The apostle was gathering his robe about him, 
and fastening his girdle, preparing to walk fort), 
when Miriam glided timidly before him, saying jy 
a tremulous tone, ‘* My father, bless me before you 
go.” 
his hand. 
the sudden Antiorus a 
countenance of surpassing beauty. He had no 
time to analyze the features ; but he saw that her 
contour was noble, and that her large almond-shap. 


The bishop promised, and 


She removed her veil, and stooped to kiss 
The veil dropped again instantly, bur 


action had revealed to 


ed eyes, of the darkest brown, were singularly 
brilliant, yet deep and serene in their expression. 
The tones of her voice, tuo, thrilled through his 
soul; for they were like a silver bell, sofiening 
language into music. For an instant, she caught 
the beaming glance of his eye, and an electric 
spark fell from it into her heart. Henceforth, each 
observed the other’s motions, and each was indis- 
tinctly conscious of pervading the other's being. 
The customs of the times, combined with her maid- 
enly reserve, rendered it difficult to form a person- 
al acquaintance. But Antiorus had a Greek friend, 
whose dwelling adjoined the gardens of Miriam’s 
father; and the house of this friend became singu- 
larly attractive to him. Here he could sometimes 
catch the sound of her voice, accompanied by her 
harp,as she sang to her father the psalms of David. 
At last, he ventured to speak to her, as they left 
the assembly of the Christians. He timidly asked 
her if she would play, on the next Sabbath even- 
ing, the same psalm he had heard on the preceding 
Sabbath. She started, and made no answer. The 
crimson suffusion of her face he could not see. But 
when the Sabbath came, softly on the evening air 
arose his favorite psalm, with a deeper expression, a 
more sweet solemnity than ever. While the strings 
yet vibrated, his Phrygian flute gently answered, 
in asimple Grecian air, the utterance of a soul ten- 
der and sad. Tear-drops fell slowly on the strings 
of Miriam’s harp; but she alone knew that the 
spirit of the beautiful Greek had thus entered in- 
visibly into the sanctuary of the Jewish maiden. 
How dear was now her harp, since his soul had 
kissed the winged messengers it sent from hers! 
Again and again, harp and flute responded to each 
other. Their young hearts were overflowing with 
new and heavenly emotions, which music alone 
could utter. For music is among the arts what 


love is among the passions ; a divine mediator be- 


tween spirit and matter; a flowery spiral, descend- 
ing from the highest sanctuary of the soul into the 
outer court of the senses, returning again from the 
senses to the soul, twining them together in per- 
petual bloom and fragrance. 
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But music has the vagueness of all things infi- 
nite; and they who talked together in tones, earn- 
estly desired to speak in words, At the Christian 
assemblies too strict decorum was observed to ad- 
mit of conversation between them. Into her fa- 
ther’s house he could not gain entrance ; or if he 
did, she would be carefully secluded from the gaze 
ofa Gentile. And so at last, by help of the over-in- 
dulgent nurse, there came meetings in the garden, 
while all the household slept. Under the dim light 
of the stars, they talked of the new faith, which 
had brought them together. He loved to disclose 
to her mind the moonlight glory of Plato, showing 
a world of marvelous beauty in shadowy outline, 
but fully revealing nothing While she in soft se- 
rious tones, spoke of the Hebrew prophets, com- 
plaining that they seemed like an infinite glow, for- 
ever expressing a want they never satisfied. Beau- 
tiful and majestic was their utterance, but it was 
not high and deep enough to satisfy the aspirations 
of her soul; therefore she clung to the sublime all- 
embracing doctrines of Christ. From these high 
themes, they came gradually to speak of their af- 
fection for each other. ‘There was no desecration 
in this mingling of emotions; for genuine love is 
as holy as religion ; and all round the circling hori- 
zon of our mysterious being, heaven and earth do 
kiss each other. 

One night, their stolen interview in the garden 
was interrupted by a noise on the house-top ; and 
fearing they were suspected or observed, they re- 
solved to be more prudent. 
fore, and they saw each other only at the meetings 
of the Christians, rendered doubly precious by the 
obstacles which elsewhere separated them. ‘There 
was another reason why they thought more of each 
other’s presence, than they would have done had 
the good apostle John been with them. Asa deep 
rich musical voice will sometimes join itself to a 
company of timid and wavering singers, and gra- 
dually raise the whole chorus to its own power and 
clearness, so the influence of his holy and living soul 
elevated the character of every assembly he joined. 
With him, something of unction and fervor had de- 
parted from the Christian meetings, and still more 
of calm assured faith. More fear of the world was 
visible, more anxiety to build up a respectable name. 
The lovers felt this, though they had not distinctly 
defined it; and being less elevated by the religious 
services, their thoughis were more consciously oc- 
cupied with each other. But their mutual absorp- 
tion passed unobserved; for Miriam was always 
closely veiled, and if she dropped a rose, or Antio- 
rus a sprig of myrtle, it seemed mere accident to all 
but the watchful and sympathizing nurse. These 
silent manifestations of course made the concealed 
flame burn all the more fervently. Perpetual sepa- 
ration was so wearisome, that at last Miriam, in 
the plenitude of her love and confidence, granted 


Weeks passed, there- 
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his urgent entreaty to walk with him once, only 
He had 
a proposition to make, he said, and he must have 
an opportunity to talk freely with her. In the garb 
of Greek peasants they joined each other, and pass- 
ing through the least frequented streets, sought 
the mountains by a solitary path. In a concealed 
nook of rock, under the shadow of broad-leaved 
trees, they spoke together in agitation and tears. 


once, in disguise, when all were sleeping. 


Love is ever a troubled joy ; a semi-tone changes 
its brightest strains into plaintive modulations. 
Miriam wept, as she told her beloved that they 
must part forever. She had come only to tell him 
so, and bid him farewell. As yet she had not cour- 
age to confess that she was promised to a wealthy 
kinsman, astern old Pharisee ; but her father had 
told her that day that immediate preparations must 
be made for the wedding. The enamored Greek 
spoke with fiery indignation, that her father should 
dare thus to seal up the treasures of her large warm 
gushing heart, for the sake of preserving wealth in 
the family. 
ence was due to parents, he insisted upon a higher 
In such a 


To her timid suggestion, that obedi- 


obedience to the divine law in the soul, 
union as she spoke of, he said there was positive 
pollution, which no law or custom could cleanse ; 
for 
The maiden bent her head, and felt her cheeks 


the heart alone could sanctify the senses. 
burning ; for she was conscious of a painful sense 
of degradation whenever the odious marriage was 
forced upon her thoughts ‘He took her hand, and 


it trembled within his, while he spoke to her of 


flight, of secret marriage, and a hidden home of 


love in some far off Grecian isle. He drew her 
gently toward him, and for the first time her love- 
As she looked up 
fondly and tearfully in his face, he stooped to kiss 
her beautiful lips, which trembling gave an almost 
imperceptible pressure in return. Faint and timid 
as was this first maiden kiss, it rushed through his 
The earthly portion 
of love proclaimed ascendency over the soul, and 
tried him with a fierce temptation. She loved him, 
and they were alonein the midnight. Should he ev- 
beable to marry her? Might not this stolen and 
troubled interview be, as she said, the last? He 
breathed with difficulty, his whole frame shook 


ly head rested on his bosom. 


system like a stream of fire. 


like a tree in the storm; but she lay on his bosom, 
as ignorant of the struggle, as if she had been a 
sleeping babe. Rebuked by her unconscious inno- 
cence, he said inwardly to the tempting spirit, 
“ Get thee behind me! Why strivest thou to lead 
me into evil!’’ But the spirit answered, “'The 
sin is wholly of man’s making. These Christians 
The Epicurean philosophy better 
agrees with nature.”’ 


are too ascetic. 


The scene seemed to have entered into a league 
with the tempting spirit. Nothing interrupted the 
drowsy moon-stillness, save the pattering of a 
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little rill that trickled from the rocks, the amorous 
cooing of two ring-doves awake in their nests 
among the shrubbery above, and the flute of some 
distant lover conversing passionately with the moon. 
The maiden herself, saddened by a presentiment, 
that this bliss was too perfect to last, and melted 
into unusual tenderness by the silent beauty of 
the night, and the presence of the beloved one, 
folded her arm more caressingly about his waist, 
till he felt the beating of her heart. With frantic 
energy, he pressed his hand against his throbbing 
brow, and gazed earnestly into the clear arch of 
heaven, as if imploring strength to aid his higher 
nature. Again the tempter said, “ ‘Thy Epicurean 
philosophy was more in harmony with nature. 
Pleasure is the only good.” ‘Then he remembered 
the parting words of St. John, “ Good is the only 
pleasure.” A better influence glided into his soul, 
and a still small voice within him whispered, 
“'Thou hast no need to compare philosophies and 


~~ 


her who trusts thee, or by thy selfishness to bring 


Christians. Restore the maiden to her home.” 
The tempter veiled his face and turned away, for 
he felt that the young man was listening to an 
angel. 


he gently and reverently removed the beloved head 
from his breast. ‘l'aking Miriam by the hand, he 
led her out from the deep shadow of the trees, to 
the little rill that gurgled near by, and gathering 
wa.er in his hands he offered her to drink. Asshe 
stood there in the moonlight, drinking from his 
hand, the shadow of the vines danced across her 
face, and fluttered gracefully over the folds of her 
white dress. At that moment, when the thought 
of danger was far from them both, an arrow whiz- 
zed through the air,and with a groan the maiden 
fell backward on the arm that was hastily extend- 
ed to save ser from falling. 

They were standing near a portion of Mt. Prion, 
whence marble had been dug for the numerous ed- 
ifices of the city. It was full of grottoes, with 
winding mazes blocked up with fragments of stone. 


and the next was to conceal his senseless burden 
within the recesses of the grotto, here and there 
made luminous by fissures in the rocks. Carefuliy 
he drew the arrow from the wound, and bound it 
tightly with his mantle. He gathered water from 
the dripping cavern, and dashed it in her face. But 
| his efforts to restore life were unavailing. Regard- 
less of his own safety, he would have rushed back 
to the city and roused his friends , but he dared 
not thus compromise the fair fame of her who had 
loved him so purely, though so tenderly. Perhaps 
the person who aimed the arrow might have mis- 
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creeds, to know whether it be good to dishonor ° 


a stain on the pure and persecuted faith of the . 


With a calm sad voice spoke the tempted one, as } not her pure and gentle spirit had passed from its 


The first thought of Antiorus was to retreat hast- > 
ily from the moonlight that had made them visible, ° 
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taken them for others; at all events, they could 
not have been positively known. In a state of ago- 
nized indecision, he stepped to the entrance of the 
grotto, and looked and listened. All was still, 
save the pattering of water-drops. Presently 
he heard a sound, as of feet descending the path 
from the mountains. With long strides, he bound. 
ed up to meet the advancing stranger, and with 
energetic brevity begged for assistance to convey a 
wounded maiden to some place of safety, away 
from the city. The stranger said he had compan. 
ions, who would bring a litter from the mountains, 
and he turned back to summon them. 
utes seemed hours to Antiorus, till his return ; for 
though all hope of restoring the precious life was 
well nigh extinct, he felt continual dread of being 


The min. 


’ discovered by the unseen foe, who had aimed the 


fatalarrow. At last, the promised assistance came, 
and they slowly ascended the mountain with their 
mournful burden. After pursuing a winding rug- 
ged path for some distance, they entered a spacious 
cavern. A lamp was burning on a table of rock, 
and several men were stretched on the ground 
sleeping. The litter was gentl lowered, and Antio- 
rus bent in agony over the senseless form so lately 
full of lifeand love. Not nntil every means had been 
tried that ingenuity could devise, would he believe 


beautiful earthly f.ame forever. But when the last ray 
of hope departed, he gave himself up to grief so 
frightfully stormy, that the rude dwellers in the 
cave covered their eyes, that they might not wit- 
ness the terrible anguish of his sensitive and pow- 
erful soul. In his desperate grief, he heaped upon 
himself all manner of reproaches. Why had he 
sought her love, when it was almost sure to end 
unhappily? Why had he so selfishly availed him- 
self of her tenderness, when the world would judge 
so harshly of the concessions she had made to love! 
Then, in the bitterness of his heart, he cursed the 
world for ‘its false relations, its barriers built on 
selfishness and pride. But soon, in the prostration 
of deep humility, he forgave all men, and blamed 
only his own over-leaping nature. Through all 
his changes of mood, ran the intensely mournful 
strain, “‘ Oh, my beloved, would to God I had died 
for thee !’’ 

But it is kindly ordered that human nature can- 
not long remain under the influence of extreme 
anguish; its very intensity stupifies the soul. When 
Antiorus became calm from exhaustion, the man 
who had guided him to the mountain spoke in low 
tones of the necessity of burial. The mourner lis- 
tened with a visible shudder. While he could 
gaze on her beautiful face, so placid in the sleep 
of death, it seemed as if something remained to 
him; but when that shou!d be covered from his 
gaze forever, oh how fearfully lonely the earth 
would seem! By degrees, however, he was brought 
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to admit the necessity of separation. He himself 
gathered green branches for the litter, and covered 
it with the fairest flowers. He cut a braid of her 
glossy hair, and his tears fell on it like the spring 
rain. Ina green level space among the trees, they 
dug a deep grave, and reverently laid her within it, 
in her peasant robes. The doves cooed in the 
branches, and a pleasant sound of murmuring wa- 
ters came up from the dell below. The mourner 
fashioned a large cross, and planted it strongly at 
the head of the grave. 
beautiful vines, and removing them in large sods 
twined them about the cross. 
to sleep on the mound, and when his companions 
brought him food, he ate as though he tasted it 
not. 

The strong ardent nature of the young Greek, 
his noble beauty and majestic figure, commanded 


He sought for the most | 
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He sobbed himself * 


their involuntary respect, while the intensity of his - 


sorrow moved even their slow sympathies. But 
when several days had elapsed, their leader began 
to question him concerning his future prospects and 
intentions. ‘The subject thus forced upon his re- 
luctant thoughts was a painful one. He dared not 
retarn openly to Ephesus; for whether his secret 
interviews with Miriam had been suspected by her 
family, or not, her sudden disappearance, connect- 
ed with his own, must of course have given rise to 
the most unfavorable rumors. Of the effect on the 


little community of Christians, already so unpopu- 


lar, he thought with exceeding pain. 


And these > 


dark suspicious-looking men, that dwelt in caverns, ° 


who were they? 

They soon resolved his doubts on this subject; 
for their leader said boldly, “‘ We arerobbers. You 
are in some way implicated in the death of this 
young woman, and you dare not return to Ephesus, 
Remain with us. We have seen your strength, 
and we like your temper. Stay with us, and you 
shali be our leader.” 

The proposition startled him with its strange- 
ness, and filled his soul with loathing. 
whose fair integrity no stain had ever rested, he 
become a robber! He, who had so lately sat at the 


feet of the holy apostle, and felt in his inmost heart ; 


the blessed influence of the words, ‘“‘ Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you”—was it 
proposed to him to arm himself against unoffending 
brethren? Concealing his abhorrence, by a strong 
effort, he thanked the robber for the kindness he 
had shown him in his great distress, and promised 
to repay him for it; but he told him mildly that his 
habits and his feelings alike unfitted him for a life 
like theirs. He would return to Ephesus, and con- 
sult with friends concerning his future plans. The 
men seemed dissatisfied with their leader’s courtesy 
tothe stranger, and grumbled something about his 
going to guide the magistrates to their cavern in 
the mountains. Antiorus turned proudly toward 
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them, and with strong convincing earnestness re- 
plied, ‘* You cannot deem me base enough thus to 
recompense your kindness.” His voice became 
lowe: and deeper withemotion, as he added, ** .. eve- 
rently and tenderly you have treated her who 
sleeps ; and the secret that thus came to my knowl- 
edge shall never be revealed. I would die rather 
than divulge it.” The men stood silent, awed by 
the dignity of his bea:ing and the clear truthfulness 
of his words. Afier a sligit pause, their leader 
said, ‘* We believe you; but there are doubt] ss 
those in Ephesus who woul i pay a handsome sum 
to gain tidings from you. You may keep your se 
cret, if you like ; but it cannot be concealed that 
you and tlie be utiful maiden were no peasants. 
What if we put the magistrateson your track?” 
Looking him openly and fearlessly in the eye, 
Antiorus replied, “ Because you have not so lost 
your manly nature. A voice wishin you would for- 
bid you to persecute cne already so crushed and 
heart-broken. You will! not do it, because I am in 
your power, and because I trust you.” This appeal 
to the manliness that remained within them, con- 
trolled their rough natures, and the bold frankness 
of hiseyes kindled their admiration. Clasping his 
hand with rough cordia ity, the leader said, ‘‘ We 
will not inform against you, and we will trust you 
to go to Ephesus.” ‘“ Let him seal his promise by 
an oath to Hecate and the Furies,’ murmured 
several voices. The leader folded his arms across 
his breast, and answered slowly and proudly, “ The 
simple word of such a man is more sacred tu him 
than the mosc terrible oaths.” The countenance 
of the impetuous young Greek became at once illu- 
minated. Seizing the hand of the r bber-captain, 
he said, * My friend, you are worthy of a better 
occupation.” ‘ Perhaps so,” replied the other, with 


a deep sigh ; ‘‘at least I thought so once.” 


” * * ” * * * 


Under the shadow of evening, and disguised in 
dress, Antiorus ventured to return to Ephesus. The 
first house he entered was the one adjoining the 
gardens, where he had so often listened to Miriam’s 
harp. The moment he was recognized, all eyes 
looked cold'y on him. “ Why hast thoucome hith 
er?” said his once friendly host. “ Already my 
house has been searched for thee, and I am sus- 
pected of aiding thy designs by bringing thee with- 
in hearing of the gardens. Curse on thy impru- 
dence! Were there not women enough in the 
streets of Ephesus, that thou must needs dishonor 
one of its wealthiest families?” 

In former times, the sensitive young man would 
have flashed fire at these insulting words; but now 
he meekly replied, ‘ You judge me wrongfu'ly. I 
loved her purely and reverently.” His friend an- 
swered sarcastically, “Perhaps you learned this 
smooth hypocrisy at the meetings of the Christians ; 
tor there I understand, to my great surprise, it has 
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been your habit to attend. What name they give 
to such transactions 1 do not care to kuow. It 1s 
enough to siy that you are no longer a welcome 
guest in my house.” For a moment, a deep flush 
went over the young man s expressive countenance, 
and his eye kindled; but he turned away, and si- 
lently departed ; lingering fora moment, with fond 
reluctance, on the steps of the terrace he had so 
often mounted rapidly, buoyant with love and hope. 

With a sorrowful heart, he sought the dwelling 
of the Christian elder, to whom St. John had so 
affectionately confided him, at parting. As soon 
as he made himself known, a severe frown cloud- 
ed the face of the bishop. ‘* What impudence has 
brought thee hither?” he exclaimed. ‘ Hast thou 
not sufficiently disgraced the church by thy wick- 
edness, without presuming to disgrace it further by 
thy presence?” ‘* You judge me too harslily,” re- 
plied the young man, meekly. ‘imprudent [ 
have been, but not wicked.” “ Where hast thou 
hidden thy paramour!” said the bishop impatuient- 
ly. ‘The eyes of the young Greek glowed like coals 
of fire, his nostrils expanded, his jips quivered, his 
breast heaved, and his hands strongly clenched the 
staff on which he leaned. Bui he constrained him- 
self, and answered with mourntul calmness, “I 
have no paramour. She, on whose innocent name 
you have breathed an epithet so undeserved, has 
passed from earth to heaven, pure as the angels 
who received her.” 

In answer to further inquiries, he frankly repeat- 
ed the whule story, not concealing the temptation, 
which had so nearly conquered him. In reply, the 
bishop informed him that suspicion had been 
awakened previous to their imprudent midnight 
ramble. ‘lhe attendance of Miriam and her nurse 
at the Christian meetings had been discovered ; 
her absence on that fatal night had been detected ; 
the nurse fled in terror; the betrothed husband of 
Miriam weut forth madly into the streets, vowing 
revenge ; her father believed he had traced the fu- 
gitives on board a ship bound to Athens, whither 
he had sent spies to discover them. Whether the 
Jewish lover had fired the arrow or not, it was im- 
possible to tell; but should it be known that Mi- 
riam was dead, her death would unquestionably 
be charged on Antiorus, and the effect would be to 
renew the popular hatred against the Christians, 
with redoubled vigor. At present, believing her 
to be in Athens, it was te policy of her family to 
keep the affair from the public,as much as pos- 
sible. 

Antiorus expressed the utmost contrition for his 
imprudence, but averred most solemnly that he 
had in no way violated his conscience, or his 
Christian obligations. He begged the bishop for 
credentials to some distant Christian church, 
where by a Jife of humility and prayer, he might 
make himself ready to rejoin his beloved Miriam. 
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3 The bishop, vexed at an affair so likely to bring 
: discredit on his own watchfulness, listened coldly, 
’ and replied, “For the prosperity of the church, i; 
is very necessary to obtain and preserve a good 
name. We must avoid the appearance of iL 
Appearances are very much against you. You are 
young and of fiery blood. You have been an pj. 
curean, whose doctrines favor unbridled pleasure, 
You say that your love for this maiden was pure: 
but what proof have we, save your own word?” 
Antiorus raised his head proudly, and with a clear 
bold glance replied, ‘‘ What more isneeded? Have 
I ever spoken falsely to friendorfoe?” ‘I know 
‘ not,” answered the bishop. ‘‘ Young men do not 
> usually decoy maidens into hidden grottoes at mid- 
> night for purposes as pure as the angels.” 

Alas for his less noble nature! He knew not 
the value of the warm heart he was thus turning to 
gall. The young man bent upon him a most in- 
tense and searching gaze. He thought of that 
fearfully strong temptation in the lonely midnight 
hour ; of his extreme reluctance to bring suspicion 
on the character of the Christian church ; of his 
» conquest over himself; of his reverential love for 
; the pure maiden; of his virtuous resolutions, and 
? his holy aspifations. He had opened his whole 
> heart to this father of the church, and thus it had 
been received! Would Christ have thus weighed 
the respectability of the church against the salva- 
tion of a human soul? Were these beautiful doc- 
trines of love and forgiveness mere idle theories? 
Mere texts for fine speeches and eloquent epistles ! 
A disbelief in all principles, a distrust of all men, 
With a deep sigh, he ga- 


ALS 


“ov 


took possession of bim. 


ed hastily, as if to run away from his own mad 
thoughts. Ascending an eminence, he paused 
and looked back on the city, its white columns 
‘* There is no one 
“JT am an orphan; 


dimly visible in the starlight. 
there to love me,” said he. 
no mother or sister to comfort my aching heart. | 
have had great projects, great hopes, sublime aspi- 
rations ; but thatisall overnow. No matter what 
becomes of me. I will go to the robbers, I have 
no other friends; and they at least believed me.” 

He was received in the mountain cavern witli an 
uproarous burst of joy. They drank wine and 
caroused, and with loud acclamations proclaimed 
His heart was sick with- 

in him, but with wild desperation, he drank to 

their pledge. That night, when all the riotous 
; crew were sleeping, he stole forth into the mid- 
» night, and stood alone on the mountain side, gaz- 
. ing mournfally upon the stars, that looked down 

vpon him with solemn love. Then tossing his 

aims wildly above his head, he threw himself on 
2 the ground witha mighty sob, exclaiming, “ Oh, 
$ if she had but lived, her pure and gentle spirit 
? weuld have saved me :” 
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Hark! Is that a faint whispering of music in the 
air? Or isit memory’s echo of Miriam’s psalm? 
Now it dies away in so sad a cadence—and now 
it rises, full of victory. It has passed into his 
heart; and spite of recklessness and sin, it will 


keep there a nestling-place for holiness and love. 
+ * ” * - * * 


When the apostle John returned to Ephesus, his 
first inquiry of the bishop was, “ Where is the be- 
loved son I committed to thy charge?” The elder, 
looking down, replied, with some embarrassment, 
“He is dead!” ‘‘ Dead!” exclaimed the apostle, 
“How did he die?” The elder answered with a 
sigh, “ He is dead in trespasses and sins. He be- 
came dissolute, was led away by evil companions, 
and itis said he is now captain of a band of robbers 
in yonder mountains.” With a voice full of sor- 


rowful reproach, the apostle said, ‘“ And is it thus, ¢ 
my brother, thou hast cared for the precious soul ° 
that Christ and I committed to thy charge? Bring ° 


me a horse and a guide to the mountains. I will go 
to my erring son.” “I pray you do not attempt it,” 
exclaimed the elder. “ You will be seized by the 
robbers and perhaps murdered.” “ Hinder me 
not,” replied the venerable man. 
will gladly die to save his soul, even as Christ 
died for us. I will goto my son; perchance he 
will listen to me,” 

They brought hima horse, and he rode to the 
mountains, While searching for the cavern, one 
of the robberscame up and seized him rudely, ex- 
claiming “ Who art thou, old man? Come before 
our captain, and declare thy business,” 

“ For that purpose I came hither,” 
apostie. Bring me to your captain.” 

Antiorus, hearing the sound of voices, stepped 
forth from the mouth of the cavern ; but when he 
saw John, he covered his face and turned quickly 
away. ‘The apostie ran toward him with out- 
stretched arms, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why dost thou fly 
from me, my son? from me, an old unarmed 
man! Thou art dear to me, my son. I will pray 
turthee. Ifneed be, | will die for thee. Oh, trust 
to me; for Christ has sent me to thee, to speak of 
hope, forgiveness and salvation.” 

Antiorus stood with his face covered, and his 
strong frame shook in his armor. But when he 
heard the words furgiveness and hope, he fell on 
the ground, embraced the old man’s knees, and 
wept like a child. The apostle laid his hind af- 
fectionately on that noble head, and said, with a 
heavenly smile, ‘* Ah, now thou art baptized igain, 
my dear son—baptized in thy tears. The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee. The Lord lift —p his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.” 

After speaking together for a few moments, they 
retired to Miriam’s grave, and there the young 
man laid open all his sinning and suffering heart. 
In conclusion, he said, “ There seems ever to be 
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within me two natures ; one for good, and one for 
evil.” ‘It is even thus with us all,” replied the 
apostle. “ But thou, my father,” rejoined Antio- 
rus, “‘ thou canst not imagine how I have sinned, 
or what I have resisted. ‘I'hy blood flows so calm- 
ly. ‘Thou art too pure and holy to be tempted as 
I have been.” 

“ Hush, hush, I pray thee, my son,” replied the 
apostle. “How I have struggled is known only 
to Him who seeth all the secrets of the heart. Be- 
cause my blood has not always flowed so calmly, 
therefore, my son, have I been peculiarly drawn 
toward thee in the bonds of pity and of sympathy. 
Thy wild ambition, thy impetuous anger, are no 
strangers in my own experience ; and that mid- 
night temptation so brought back a scene of my 
youth, that it seemed almost like a page of my 
own history.” ‘‘ Of thine!” exclaimed the young 
man, with an accent of strong surprise. In a voice 
low and tender, he added, “* Then thou hast loved ?” 
The white-haired man bowed his head upon his 
hands, and with strong emotion answered, “ Oh, 
how deeply, how tenderly.” 

There was silence for some moments, interrupt- 
ed only by the quiet lullaby of the waters, rippling 
in the dell below. Pressing the apostle’s hand, 
Antiorus said, in a low reverential tone, “ Does 
love end here, my father? Shall we know our lov- 
ed ones among the angels ol heaven? Dothey wit- 
Do they rejoice over our vic- 
tories ?” 

Hark! Is that music inthe air? Or is it amemo- 
How distinctly it swells forth in 
joy, how sweetly it breathes of love and peace! 
The listener smiles; for he seems to hear a harp 
in the heavens, 

The two beautiful ones, the young and the old, 
stand with clasped hands, looking upward into the 
sky. The countenance of the apostle was radiant 
with spiritual light, as he said, * Let us believe and 
hope.” They knelt down, embracing each other, 
and offered a silent prayer, in the name of him who 
had brought immortality to light. 

Antiorus bade his wild comrades farewell, with 
exhortations, to which the apostie added words that 
weie blessed in their gentleness; for the former 
leader of the band turned from the evil of his ways, 
and becamea zealous Christian. The young Greek 
went to the church in Corinth, bearing affectionate 
credentials {rom the beloved apostle. Many years 
after, hearing that the family of Miriam had 'e- 
moved toa Syrian city, he returned to Ephesus, 
The cross had been removed from the mountain, 
but he planted another on the well-remembered 
spot. Near by, he built a little cabin of boughs, 
where an opening in the thick groves gave gliimp- 
ses of the marble columns of Ephesus, and the har- 
bor of Panormous sparkling in the sun. Many came 
to talk with him concerning the doctrines of Plato, 
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and the new truths taught by Jesus. He received 
them all with humility and love; but otherwise he 
mixed not with the world, except to visit the sick 
} and suffering, or to meet with the increasing band 
of Christians in the plain below. He was an old 


BY JOSEPH 


‘ Coxtumsia's shore, renowned so long 

As freedom’s birth-place, stands among 

The fairest lands, where beauty bright 

Sparkles in glory, like the night, 

Where meet the stars, with eyes of light! 

And in the iron strife of death, 

Where roared the cannon’s fiery breath, 

Her gallant sons, in battle’s hour, 

Crushed the proud tyrant’s marshaled power. 

And here, the lovely wild-flower’s bloom 

Loads the young breezes with perfume ; 

Glitter the woods at eve, with beams 

That from the glancing fire-fly stream. 

{ Aye!—I have trod your gloomy paths, 

Ye woodlands, many a time; 

With thoughts no pen can trace in words— 
They were indeed sublime! 

When the shrill winds and tempest loud, 

The proud heads of the pine trees bowed ; 

While dazzling Jightnings drear, 

, With trembling nature’s fitful ery, 

Told me that God was near. 








Slept the grim wave beneath the moon, 
{ As rose her horns on ocean’s brim ; 
Hushed were all sounds in night’s deep noon, 
On the wide waters, blue and dim. 
The sea-bird only durst intrude, 
To break that awful solitude. 
Upon the dusky brow of night, 
Appeared the stars in living light; 
While every planet brighter stood, 
To lead its sparkling sisterhood. 
Pale, on the far horizon seen, 
Rose from the deep the crescent-queen ; 
Softly the breezes kissed the sea, 
While calm its languid waves were sleeping, 
Outspread in boundless majesty, 
Save where some moonlight wave was leaping. 


Ho! lady of the morn—awake! 

Too long thy steeds their slumbers take ; 
Thy rosy flag must be unfurled, 

Over the birth of a young world. 

Behold yon vessel, looming high; 

See Spain’s proud banner gaily fly! 

Soon shall a beaming western star 

Shed its refulgent rays afar, 

] Over a people, brave and free 

As their own wide Atlantic sea ; 
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COLUMBUS. 


On the 3d of August, 1492, Columbus sailed from Palos, a port in Spain, with three vessels, having on board, in the whole’ 
ninety men. After enduring countless hazards, he, in the night of the 11th of October, saw a light, seemingly on shore, an 
and on the morning of the 12th, they had the joyful sight of land. 
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man when he died. The name of Miriam had not 
passed his lips for many years; but when they 
buried him beside the mountain cross, they found a 
ringlet of black hair in a little ivory casement next ) 
his heart. 


H. BUTLER. ) 


And on the war-cloud rolling, soon 
Shall blaze the flag of Washington. 
Majestic on the bows, a form, 
Silent and muffied stood, 
And in absorbing thought, he seemed 
To eye the sullen flood. 
As the dark wave on which he gazed, 
His soul was tempest-riven ; 
Yet, mid the storm, hope’s beacon blazed, 
Fed by a hand from heaven. 


“ Bright Hesper !—Ah, thy gentle ray 
Is welcome to my longing sight, 
To chase the gloomy doubts away, 
That quench my hopes in hues of night. 
God—shield me with thy mighty power! 
Thou know’st my need—Oh, hear my cry! 
To me, this is life’s darkest hour ; 
Grant that it quickly pass me by. 
To-morrow--aye, to-morrow must 
Reveal my vision—false or true, 
On which, this heart will joy or burst: 
No future time can hope renew. 

Proud heart—be calm! I see afar, 
Faint, struggling o’er the sullen tide, 
Some watch-lights’ welcome ray—as star 

Just rising in its glorious pride, 
’Tis lost—and | am mocked again— 
Then let me here, an exile, die! 
But hold—my prayer was not in vain, 
That wished fur light I yet disery! 
And, Blessed Mary !—'tis the shore! 
I see some distant shadows move; 
And flitting past, the Jand-birds soar. 
Around, my faithless followers sleep, 
Unmindful of the pangs I know ; 
While here my lonely watch I keep, 
And dread the steel of secret foe, 
At last, the East is tinged with rose ; 
I feel the Jand-breeze sweeps my brow; 
Purple, the ocean’s hillow flows, 
Oh, God !—the dawn is breaking, now! 
Up, to new scenes, my slumbering friends! 
Fling tu the winds our banner bright; 
The holy cross its glory lends, 
And Christ, to-day, will claim his right. 
Shout, since the wished -for day is our’s, 
Cheer, for ‘Columbus and your king!’ 
Joy to our homes, where Spain’s sweet flowers, 
For us shall soon be blossoming !”’ 
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THE PHRYGIAN SLAVE. 


BY MISS M. G-s 


QUINCEY. 


In the portico of an Ionian dwelling, stood a man 
whose coarse, repulsive features worked with pas- 
sion. A slave had broken a clay vessel of little 
value, and again and again he applied the lash un- 
til compelled to throw it aside from very weariness. 
The boy slightly recoiled from the first stroke, then 
a quiet smile of contempt played about his mouth, 
and ere the punishment was concluded he stood 
erect in the dignity of a free spirit, neither resent- 
ful nor submissive ; seemingly insensible to pain, 
unconscious of his position, and absorbed in the 
high thoughts which came thronging upon him, 
He departed when leave was given, not with alacri- 
ty nor sullenness, with an air alike free from arro- 
gance and servility. That hour had made him a 
man, had given birth to ideas never again to be for- 
gotten, had imparted knowledge of which he had 
not dreamed, and awakened hopes which were to 
burn on till life itself should be extinguished. Hith- 
erto his had been a mere existence ; he had gone 
with a sigh to his toil in the early morning, had re- 
turned at evening exhausted by tasks too heavy for 
his years; had eaten, drank and slept, experiencing 
no tender cares, listening to the music of no friend- 
ly voice, neither loving nor beloved, without a sin- 
gle green plant growing in the barrenness of his heart. 

It was a festival in honor of Bacchus, and the ty- 
rant who directed his labors being absent, he sought 
a favorite spot where he might forget the past and 
think more hopefully of the future. And, in sooth, 
all upon and around the place which he selected 
was fitted to efface the sense of man’s injustice. A 
stream came tumbling from the mountain, and, gath- 
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chase the flitting insect, or even to gather the straw- 
berries which grew rich and red close by. But 
now, with awakened yet utterly untrained powers, 
he thought earnestly for a moment and then, wan- 
dering from the subject, looked idly into the basin 
or plucked a blade of grass, or dreamily turned his 
eye to the reed-lined river. ‘Then new ideas were 
suggested, yet eluding his eager grasp as he strove 
to seize them. ‘Trains of reasoning were begun 
only to be abandoned ; fragments of thoughts pre- 
sented themselves only to escape his sluggish intel- 
lect, while a consciousness of faculties, of the exist- 


» ence of which he had been wholly ignorant, alter- 
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nately depressed and animated him. 

Two hours, it may be, he had thus passed, when 
he heard the sound of flutes mingled with the harsh- 
er tones of rattles and drums. He raised his head 
and listened, then, fearful of discovery, climbed a 
tree and lay securely among the branches, watch- 
ing the advancing troops. A vessel, wreathed with 
vine leaves and filled with wine, was borne upon 
a frame by priests crowned with vines and ivy, 
whose flowing robes of white swept the ground as 
they passed. Next in order was led a goat for the 
sacrifice and behind were carried a basket of figs 
and the consecrated phalli. Then came the Phra- 
tia in perfect order, marshaled only by the softest 
music, and carrying the first fruits, symbols and 
cakesof many forms. The multitude which follow- 
ed were at first comparatively quiet, but as their 


¢ enthusiasm increased they broke through all re- 


ering its strength for a mighty leap, threw itselfover > 
> tamed panthers or driving forward goats, filled the 
like a vast emerald through the falling column. A > 
basin at its foot was worn smooth by the dash and | 
eddy, and a wide border of turf was kept bright by | 


the broad surface of a inossy stone, which gleamed 


the perpetual mist. 


Released, the rivulet wound ; 


quietly through a meadow, making still greener its > 
luxuriant herbage, and finally joined the waters of ; 
the far-famed Cayster. Over his head the leaves of ° 
the olive upturned their silver lining to the breeze, ‘ 
and now and then let down a shower of sunbeams, © 
while strangely dense, and dark and silent, the fo- ; 


liage of the cypress seemed born of the sluggish ‘ 


Styx. 
The boy had often visited the cascade and gazed 
vacantly around him, without sufficient activity to 








: 


straint, and, clad in linen, robed in the skins of 
fawns, garlanded with fir and vine leaves and ivy, 
holding instruments of music and thyrsi, leading 


air with discordant sounds, with mad mirth and 
unmeaning exclamations. Each passing moment 
added to the excitement of the worshipers. Wo- 
men, with dishevelled hair and torn garments, rush- 
ed wildly round, and screamed forth broken and 
incoherent expressions they would fain have be- 
lieved prophetic ; while men threw themselves upon 
the ground, dashed themselves against trees, ran 
amidst their fellows with extended arms and bared 
knives, and not unfrequently wounded themselves 
and bathed in the flowing blood. With the even- 
ing the scene became terrific. Thousands of torch- 
es burned fiercely in the fanning breeze ; fires for 
the sacrifice, piled many times higher than usual 
131 
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by the attendants, shot high in air, and sent their 
vays far and wide around them. In the wavy glare, 
the countenances of the half-insane votaries looked 
even more unearthly and demoniacal, while their 
flying garments, of so many forms and hues and 
materials, with their strange motions, contributed 
to form a fitting representation of a dance in Tar- 
tarus. 

But some of the less frantic withdrew to the little 
cascade, beside which the boy was lying. He as- 
cended the tree still higher, pressed more closely to 
the trunk and took a position which he felt certain 
of being for some time able to maintain. 

Hail Bacchus! Nyscus, Thyoneus, Nyctelius, 
hail! Then a libation was poured, and the history 
of the god followed in pantomime. A youth of 
feminine appearance was selected, his hair was 
knotted behind and adorned with ivy, a fawn skin 
covered his breast, and a mantle was hung in folds 
over his shoulders. Seated in a superb chariot, 
drawn by lynxes, and surrounded by a mirthful 
band, he made a wide circuit, alternately appear- 
ing and disappearing, pausing at intervals to ex- 
change signs with some of his companions station- 
ed for the purpose, and who received him in the 
costume and with the ceremonies of the countries 
which they professed to inhabit. Returning, he 
planted a vine which seemed to shoot up, blossom 
and bear fruit; breaking some branches of a fir 
tree, he disclosed a hive, fed the bees, and then, 
dextrously concealing them, offered to his train 
delicious honey in a silver cup. Growing more war- 
like, he remounted his chariot, plunged into the 
woods, and ere long returned laden with the tro- 
phies of victory. Ever active, he embarked on 
board a boat, lying inthe river and manned by sail- 
orsin the Tuscan habit. Proudly he paced the deck, 
complacently viewing his gorgeous mantle, and 
arranging and rearranging its folds. But while 
one seized him behind, another pinioned his arms 
and bound his feet together with heavy chains, 
One effort freed his limbs; unseen hands fettered 
the vessel with ivy; the god, seemingly transform- 


_ed into a lion, turned upon his captors, and they, 


wild with terror, dashed into the sea. 

Thus far, the youth had gazed with a curiosity 
only half gratified, but the last scene of the panto- 
mime reached his heart. Alone, in the midst of the 
green field, knelt a young girl, the Ariadne of 
Naxos. Her lustrous eyes, humid with grief and 
beaming with tenderness, were lifted to heaven, 
and half shaded by the raven hair which fell over 
cheeks too snowy but for the pure crimson of the 
lip. The youthful god approaches, and earnestly 
and respectfally consoles her. At first she is inat- 
tentive, then she listens coldly, then seems to ap- 
preciate his language, and by degrees, losing her 
reserve, she lifts hereyesto his. They fall beneath 
his glance, and a blush burns upon her cheek. At 
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last he draws nearer, plays with her long tresses, 
decks them with violets, and then the real brother, 
but seeming god, places upon her lips the seal of 
their union. 

Another libation, an hour of song and dance, 
and then the laughing group disperses. 





Iadmon of Samos, was passing at the time ef the 
boy’s punishment, and hearing the sharp sound of 
the lash, glanced carelessly through the open gate 
of the court yard. He would not have bestowed 
upon him a second thought had he not marked 
something unusual! in his attitude, and caught the 
expression of his soul-lighted eye. He did not 
pause until he reached the grateful shade of a thick 
grove. Reclined against a tree, he continued his 
meditations, but ever amidst his most earnest ques- 
tionings, he seemed to hear again the resounding 
lash, to see the firm yet respectable air of the young 
slave, to meet the abstracted look, which spoke for- 


getfulness of pain in the mind’scommunings. Half 


unconsciously he began to speculate upon the boy’s 
mental powers and peculiar traits, and to frame a 
history of bis fortunes. Curiosity was awakened. 
He would test his own sagacity, would ascertain 
with how much accuracy an opinion might be form- 
ed of character from a single action. He could ac- 
complish his object in one way only, and before he 
slept the boy had changed masters. 

Iadmon wasa philosopher, but without the pride, 
the zeal or the constancy of the sages of Greece. 
Neither effeminate nor manly, he combined, in equal 
proportions, the softness of the Ionic with the stern- 
er qualities of the more Northen Greeks, Living 


later, he would not have been a strict disciple of 


Thales, nor would he have belonged to the Italic 
school; would have wearied of the perplexing in- 
quiries of the one, and overlooking the splendid fan- 
cies of th other would have discarded its theory 
of self-government; would never have so detached 
himself from his birds and flowers as to reach the 
lofty contemplations of Plato; would have stum- 
bled impatiently over the syllogisms of the Peripa- 
ton; would have had no aspirations for the virtue 
of the Stoa; would have been disgusted with the 
rude dress and uncouth manners of the Cynosarges, 
and while he might not have rivalled the personal 
purity of Epicuras, would have disapproved of the 
licentiousness of his garden-students. Ina colder 
climate, he might have been a close and persever- 
ing thinker. Penniless, he would have applied him- 


self with considerable industry to the acquisition of 


wealth; but beneath the sunny skies of his beauti- 
ful Samos, with abundant leisure and an ample for- 
tune, he one day dreamed over the pages of Ho- 
mer; another, regretted the past as lost, and medi- 
tated profoundly or promulgated the results of his 
studies, as was the fashion of the period, in sym- 
bolical expressions or pithy sentences. Had he 
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been less vacillating in his purposes, had his hours 
of social pleasure been followed by study without 
regret, he had reached the true philosophy. 

Upon the Eastern shore of the island lay the es- 
tate inherited from lis father, to the embellishment 
of which he had devoted several years. Lovely 
Ionia—the colder Eolis, the mountainous regions 
of Lydia and Phrygia, with fertile and burning 
Egypt, contributed to enrich it, Next the house, 
which was neither large nor convenient, a flower- 
garden exhibited its treasures; beds surrounded 
fountains, and pearly spray giittered ever on the 
petals of sweet blossoms. Side by side grew the 
snowy narcissus and clear blue hyacinth ; the 
haughty tulip curled its lip at the field anemone, 
and the pale passion-flower, symbol of fearful mys- 
teries, found its fitting place by the immortal ama- 
ranth. Beyond were slopes covered with sheep 
from Miletus and Athens, and over rich lawns strut- 
ted the brilliant pheasant from the Phasis. The 
wind sounded among the leaves of the pine, swept 
through the boughs of the oak, while, more shelter- 
ed, the fragrant breath of the lemon and the dim 
shadowsof the olive wooed the wanderer. The airy 
mimosa trembled atthe zephyr’s kiss; the almond 
blushed at the coming of early spring, and the vari- 
egated tamarind glowed and burned in the sum- 
mer rays. The song of the redbreast, strangely 
unlocking the fountains of human feeling, mingled 
with the melody of the goldfinch and the warbling 
ofthe linnet; the white spoonbill gleamed like a 
snow-flake amidst the dark branches of the fir; the 
ibis nodded its funereal plumes to the melancholy 
cypress, and the golden plover, seen and lost again, 
seemed in its graceful flight like a glancing meteor. 
Through this charming spot wound a stream, bor- 
dered by the graceful papyrus, occasionally con- 
tributing its umbels for the chaplets of the gods. 
Reaching a lower part of the grounds it was partial- 
ly checked, and every ripple of the fairy lake, into 
which it spread, bowed the dazzling white azure 
cups of the sacred lotus. Compressed again, it crept 
between rocks, covered by climbing plants and 
carefully transplanted mosses, until it was once more 
allowed to expand, and proudly bore upon its bosom 
noble swans from the neighboring Cayster. On, 
on, singing, singing, went the stream, till it enter- 
eda deep grove. Cypress trees, growing at still 
decreasing intervals, deepened the shade, until they 
displaced all other trees; and, midst their mystery- 
breathing gloom, with constantly diminished rapidi- 
ty and with a tone almost inaudible, it entered a 
cave and disappeared. The cave had been conse- 
crated for a temple, and at the farthest extremity 
stood Nox, holding an inverted torch, and shrouded 
in a veil, covered with glittering stars. 

Hither came the boy. Eagerly he hastened to 
mound and dell, followed for an instant the flying 
footsteps of the hare, and, as quickly turning, peep- 
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‘ed into the cells of the lily. A tumultuous joy swell- 


ed his bosom, and he couid hardly discharge his 
duties ; but when his wild, almost impatient glee 
had subsided, he amply compensated for his tran- 
sient negligence. With the first light of morning 
he was abroad, and the last sunbeam saw him at 
his toil. Often, too, the moonlight tempted him to 
roam, and again and again he returned, laden with 
the wealth of the Samian mountains. It may have 
been, perhaps, that his thoughts were not all ab- 
sorbed by the delicate things dependant upon his 
care, for in his mistress he recognized the beautiful 
Ariadne. She didnot notice him at first; but she 
could not long remain ignorant that her favorite 
flowers were more flourishing than before, her com- 
mands never neglected or forgotten. She praised 
his fidelity and approved his plans. The boy felt 
awed in her presence, and whenever compelled to 
answer her questions, stammered 80 as to be scarce- 
ly intelligible. The consciousness of intellectual 
power, however, overcame his diffidence in some 
degree, and gradually he ventured to unfold to her 
his new and invaluable knowledge. She listened 
with no less delight than wonder, and while her 
every glance fixed itself in his heart forever, and 
higher and better life was revealed to her, of which 
she had no previous conception, unconsciously, ut. 
terly unconsciously, she loved her father’s slave. 

Iadmon, too, accustomed to a careless and un- 
willing service, marked the boy's unwearied dili- 
gence, and frequently watched him at his labor. 
One holiday, he was roused from slumber by the 
tones of a full, mellow voice, and putting back the 
tall shrubs about him, saw the Phrygian mounted 
upon astone. He was addressing a group of bro- 
ther slaves, all apparently interested in the topic. 
Tale followed tale, fact succeeded to fact, and fable 
to fable, clear, simple and easy ; and Iadmon, pleas- 
ed with the truth and beauty, as well as with the 
novelty of what he heard, remained for an hour an 
unseen listener. 

A new change awaited the speaker, for the even- 
ing found him free. 





A favorite walk of Iadmon was a winding path 
leading to the sea-shore fronting the promontory of 
Mycate, and from which he observed the ships 
crowding the harbor of Ephesus. The shouts and 
songs and laughter of the mariners, joined with 
the din of the city, came over the waters with a 
softened tone, suggesting ideas of society and 
mirth, and forgetful of the close atmosphere, the 
narrow streets, the unwelcome sights, he must 
there encounter, in a an evil hour he left his charm- 
ing retreat for the metropolis. 

The Phrygian had resided there since his liber- 
ation. Conspicuous in the young years of a new- 
born philosophy, clothing his sentiments in the at- 
tractive form of fable, equally adapted to captivate 
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the learned and inform the ignorant, he had be- 
come widely known and as widely honored. At 
his table sat the wealthiest and most esteemed of 
Tonia, while they who sought instruction in their 
travels deemed their visit to Ephesus incomplete 
unless they had been admitted to his society. 

Yet he hesitated, even in his altered position, to 
address the lady ofhis love. Desirous of avoiding 
too great precipitation and too great delay, he at 
one time feared that the recollection of his too 
recent state might overcome the tenderness with 
which he could not but hope she regarded him, 
and at another was tortured by the picture of a 
more accomplished suitor at her feet. He prayed 
the gods for an opportunity to render her some 
signal service, and would gladly have seen her fall 
into the Cayster or precipitated into the sea so he 
might have rescued her. 

Meantime, the blindfolded goddess, who benefits 
some while she afflicts others, was preparing for 
him a better fortune than he had reason to antici- 
pate. The vain and superstitious, yet magnificent 
and generous Croesus, wearied with contemplating 
his boundless treasures and unsatisfied with the 
amusements of his brilliant court, became emulous 
of the military fame of the enterprising Gyges, the 
warlike Ardys, and the brave Alyattes. An ap- 
propriate and attractive theatre for his arms was 
presented by the Grecian kingdoms on the shore of 
the Aegean sea. For the first time he looked to- 
ward them with a conqueror’s eye, for the first 
time remembered that to them he was indebted 
for the chief ornaments of his court, that their 
musicians and artizans far exceeded his own, and, 
sweeping his hand across the table at which he sat 
in consultation with his officers, he exclaimed, “ It 
is easier to vanquish men already skilled than to 
teach the ignorant!” 

Yet the reports of preparations, making for the 
invasion of their dominions, were scarcely heard 
by the Greeks, for the dissensions, which wasted 
the blood and retarded the growth of the mother 
country, were revived by them, and they expended 


- in domestic warfare the forces which should have 


protected their liberties from a foreign foe. The tem- 
pest came, not such as gather in the tempestuous 
North, which overwhelm with remediless des- 
truction; but, shorter, and less fearful, leaving only 
slight indications of its path. A submission, tame 
and dishonorable, perhaps, was offered to a prince 
to whom their language was familiar, who pro- 
tected their arts, patronized their learned men, 
and left them the administration of their gov- 
ernment ; he called his own, the whole wide ter- 
ritory from the river Halys to the ASgean, and 
from the Southern shore of the Euxine to the North- 
ern coast of the Mediterranean, save one small 
peninsula. 








——_ 


Among the captive Ephesians ordered to follow 
the victorious army were Iadmon and his daughter, 
Scarcely hoping to be of use, the Phrygian insisted 
upon accompanying them, and the philosopher, 
who had heretofore manifested some little reserye 
even in conversation which evidently gave him 
pleasure, was gratified by the attention and grate- 
ful for the sacrifice. Not entirely unacquainted 
with the state of both hearts he often tarned aside 
to mourn with some staid citizen the misfortunes 
of their country, or to acquaint himself with the 
mysteries of moulding clay and casting brass, from 
the artificers who were to ornament stil] more the 
fine city of Sardis. 

The march was nearly ended, when, with a 
feeling of vexation which he could scarcely con- 
ceal, the Phrygian obeyed a summons to the pre- 
sence ot Croesus, who, tired of the unwearied 
strain of evlogium adopted by his courtiers, sought 
something fresh from a stranger. As he rode for. 
ward, however, it occurred to him that the intro- 
duction might be of essential service to his friends, 
and he determined to exert himself to the utmost. 
At first he was embarrassed by uncertainty as to 
the topics most agreeable and the fear lest he 
might offend ; but, gradually, he became interest- 
ed, thought followed thought too rapidly for utter- 
ance; ideas which he had bat half seized, truths 
of which he had before caught only the shadow, 
were fully developed to him. The royal listener, 
was charmed and he said, as he motioned him to 
withdraw, “ You will sup to-night in the palace.” 

Pleased but not elated by the invitation, he 
gladly returned to his place beside Elea, whose elo- 
quent glance spoke him most welcome. As they 
approached Sardis, the preparations for a triumphal 
entrance became unpleasant, and they fell stil! 
farther in the rear. ‘They were still discussing the 
many interesting subjects, which natarally arose, 
when suddenly as they entered the streets of the 
city, four youths, richly clad and mounted upon 
powerful chargers, swept Elea from her protector, 
and before she had sufficiently recovered from her 
surprise to cry for assistance she found herself in a 
court-yard, the gate of which was quickly locked 
behind her. 

Had the fire of Jupiter flashed, or his bolts thun- 
dered along the sky, the Phrygian could not have 
been more astonished. Indeed, so sudden was the 
act and so perfectly accomplished, that he knew 
not which way to seek her. He rushed about dis- 
tracted, but all were too intent upon hailing their 
king and rejoicing in his success to listen to his 
questions. It was only when the Imperial retinue 
had passed that his distress attracted notice, but to 
be increased by rude jests and contemptuous 
sneers. He had made his way for a short distance 
through the crowd, when his eye fell on the mild 
countenance of a citizen, whose dress and manner 
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bespoke abundance if not rank. Addressing him, 
he explained the circumstances and besought ad- 
vice and assistance. 

«Is she your sister?” he asked kindly. 

“ No, but my benefactress—iny friend—my more 
than sister.” 

« Then it were better you saw her in her grave,” 
answered the other, with an expression of sorrow. 

“But wherefore? Surely no one can harm 
a being so good and so beautiful.” 

“Harm! not what he terms harm. The heart 
of no one so softens to beauty as that of prince 
Hermus, though he never sacrifices to Hymen.” 

The Phrygian turned with a groan, and in utter 
hopelessness of spirit, proceeded to inform Iadmon 
of the secret and concert if possible some means 
for the rescue of his daughter. 





Just within the walls of Sardis and close beside 
one of the gates, so as to secure easy and unob- 
served egress and ingress, four young noblemen 
built each a palace. They were disposed around 
a square, and presented to the streets running 
around them so uniform an appearance that they 
seemed one dwelling. Sworn friends were the 
youths and ready to protect each other with life 
and limb, against the vengeance of outraged fami- 
lies and the awards of justice. 

One of these was more sumptuously decorated 
than the rest, and in an apartment of that one 
all the most beautiful things had been gathered, in 
the vain effort to make the outward compensate 
for the inward life. The side next the garden was 
of cedar richly carved, and the buds and flowers 
and masses of clustering fruit almost bent over the 
delicate net-work from which they seemed to 
start, and through the interstices of which, came 


The remaining walls were lined with sheets of sil- 
ver, its excessive and inconstant lustre softened 
by its being subjected only to the rays falling 
through a small circular window in the roof, ren- 
dered still smaller by the vines, which crept around 
the edge and a shori distance along the ceiling. 
They were partially concealed also by paintings, 
some giving only the outline, some both the exte- 
rior and interior lines, some exhibiting but one co- 
lor, some various hues, and others duly drawn in 
obedience to the laws of light and shade. One 
was by Ardices of Corinth, one by Telephon of 
Sicyon, some were from Egyptian artists, but 
most valued was that by Bularchus, of the battle 
of Magnete, purchased by Candaules for its weight 
in gold and bestowed upon the father of the pre- 
sent owner for his patriotism and courage. Oppo- 
site the entrance stood a gold statue of a boy, 
wrought by Theodorus of Samos, through whose 
joined hands flowed a fountain into a bath of iron 
curiously inlaid, while beside him, contemplating 
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the music of birds and the perfumes of exotics. ; gods, I conjure you,” he continued, almost beside 


° himself with terror at her silence. 
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the water, was a dog from the same hand holding 
in his mouth a basket filled with napkins woven of 
the finest wool. A low couch without a back 
stood near, its graceful arms covered with a gold 
vine linked in interminable masses, the crimson 
drapery looped up here and there to display the 
carving of its gold pillars. In the centre of the 
room stood a brass column, over which was twin- 
ed a jasmine, its profusion of silver blossoms, with 
their petals closely folded, still more radiant from 
contrast with the emerald leaves. 

Hither the attendants bore the almost fainting 
girl and, deaf to her entreaties, speedily divested 
her of her deranged dress and replaced it by one 
whose magnificence was most distasteful. The 
twilight was coming on, and while some offered 
wine and confections on bended knee, another 
lightly touched the pedestal of the pillar. A mo- 
ment and one by one the jasmines slowly opened, 
and, as if by magic, a burning taper revealed in 
the heart of each, which bathed the room in a rich 
soft light. 

The captive begged to be left alone, and, help- 
less as an infant. trembling if she but heard the 
rustling of a leaf, sat despairingly where the slaves 
had left her. 

An hour had passed, to her it seemed a day, 
when she heard a light step beside her. It was 
not the easy and indifferent tread of the master of 
the mansion, but quick and slow by turns, and 
made almost inaudible by the splendid foot-cloths. 
Suddenly hope succeeded to terror, yet she could 
not look up, and her heart beat wildly and 
her breath came with difficulty as the step drew 
near. 

‘* Elea,” whispered the Phrygian with agitation, 
In the name of the 


** Rouse your- 
self, dear Elea, for if but a hair has been injured, 
all Sardis shall arm for your revenge.” 

“No, no. But, oh!” she caught the sound of 
advancing people and said, ‘‘ Away, away.” 

‘“‘ Never,” he answered, drawing himself to his 
full height and throwing his arm about her, ‘‘Never.” 

But Elea sprang from him, and in a tone of ago- 
ny, exclaimed, ‘‘ Go, and the gods speed you. Go, 
and return to save me.” 

The door was already open, but the slaves 
deemed the shadow of the Phrygian, as he sprang 
from the apartment, that of the broad boughs of the 
linden swayed by the evening breeze. 

Unwilling to excite suspicion by too minute in- 
quiries, he had found his way with no small labor 
among the reed-built houses, and now he was 
more than once compelled to retrace his steps. 
The invitation of the monarch had been too per- 
emptory to be declined, and conscious that only 
the royal favor could protect him from the hatred 
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which would follow the step he meditated, he pre- 
pared himself for the banquet. 

The palace was crowded with guests, yet after 
dispensing the attentions due to his nobility, Cra- 
sus withdrew from the throng, and sending for the 
Phrygian, Bias of Mitylene, and a few other dis- 
tinguished men, discoursed upon philosophical 
topics until the night was almost past. 

In vain our hero endeavored to appear at ease. 
His thoughts wandered continually to Elea and his 
plan for her rescue ; and he at one moment deter- 
mined to retire and at the next altered his deci- 
sion. Fortunately he was released at the very mo- 
ment he would have chosen, for prince Hermus 
was just departing. Hastily disguising himself 
like a common messenger, he followed him until 
he reached his own cvurt-yard, and then placing 
in his hands a slip of parchment he disappeared. 

Supposing it came from one of his noble friends, 
he opened it immediately and learned its contents 
with signal astonishment and wrath. “‘ The dam- 
sel,” so ran the note, “ whom you yesterday made 
priestess of the temple of Cupid, is the betrothed of 
the Greek whom Creesus, with his usual partiality 
for foreigners, has this night received with so 
much favor. Report says he does not want energy, 
and will not hesitate to carry his complaint to the 
throne. The last time we escaped too narrowly 
to admit of farther risk.” 

The imprecations which followed its perusal 
were neither few nor light, yet neither wine nor 
anger could blind the prince to the fact, that it 
would be by no means safe to retain his captive. 
The monarch was already incensed against him, 
and he feared to invite an investigation which 
would be so far from ending with the specific 
charges. Still the suggestions of prudence could 
not entirely silence the voice of pride and the 
morning was far advanced before he finally resolv- 
ed to send her away uninjured to the quarters as- 
signed for the conquered Greeks. 

Great indeed was the joy of all parties at the 
success of the scheme, nor did it require much per- 
suasion on the part of the fortunate lover to in- 
duce the beautiful Elea to reward him with her 
hand. Outward prosperity followed, and peace 
profound in proportion to the troubles which had 
preceeded. T'rue, the machinations of prince Her- 
mus sometimes disturbed their repose but they 
were always discovered and defeated, and so en- 
tirely did he at length withdraw from society that 
he was almost forgotten. 


Wide open were thrown all the gates of Sardis, 
and through every one poured an eager multitude 
hastening to the Thymbrian plain, so soon to wit- 
ness the victory of the Persian Cyrus. Closely, 
and still more closely, they pressed upon each oth- 
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eras they advanced, until thousands upon thov- 
sands stood wedged in one solid mass. 

A wide circle had been drawn in the centre, 
surrounded by a siender paling, but effectuaily 
guarded bya glittering line of royal troops. With- 
in this a mighty pile reflected the sunlight with in- 
tolerable splendor. Burning and blazing, where 
they caught the rays, were couches ornamented 
with gold and silver, goblets of the same brilliant 
metals, and judiciously disposed alternately to 
hide and reveal them, were vests upon vests of im- 
perial purple. Surmounting the whole was a gar- 
land of laurel boughs, and a silver swan nestled 
within it. At some distance, was the platform 
erected for Craesus, covered only by a plain dark 
cloth, as expressive of his humility. The space 
between was filled with three thousand chosen 
victims, 

Noon had already come, when the monarch pro- 
ceeded on horseback through the narrow passage, 
preserved for him at the point of the sword, and 
ascending the platform, proclaimed the veracity of 
the Delphian oracle. A strange stillness settled 
upon the throng for a moment, and then in tones 
that seemed to shake Mt. Imolus and echoed 
in the heart of the distant city, with one impulse, 
all cried, “ Hailto Apollo! Hail to his Delphian 
shrine!” The sounds died away, the white-robed 
and olive-crowned priests, with all the customary 
rites, offered the immense sacrifice, and the cry 
again went up, “ Hail to Apollo! Hail to his 
Delphian shrine!” Then Croesus reverently 
kindled a torch at the consecrated fire and applied 
it to the gorgeous pyramid. Slowly at first, flash- 
ing out and as hastily retreating, the flames arose, 
but then more and more swiftly, soaring eagerly to 
kiss with their glowing lips some exquisite device 
or splendid decoration, weaving in and out like a 
vine branch, and then clasping all in one burning 
embrace, while, ever and anon, rose deeper and 
more powerful than before, “Hail to Apollo! 
Hail to his Delphian shrine ! ” 

Complacently dwelling upon his own munifi- 
cence and piety, Croesus returned to Sardis, occa- 
sionally turning to observe the smoke, which seem- 
ed like a graceful pillar against the twilight sky, 
and then vanished in many fantastic forms. At 
the door of his cabinet he dismissed al] but the 
Phrygian. whom he had retained by his side, and 
himself taking a lamp from the table opened an ad- 
joining chamber. 

From floor to ceiling, not only around the walls 
but in the middie of the apartment, were piled 
treasures, a tithe of which surpassed the boasted 
possessions of his brother kings. The monarch 
glanced around as if uncertain what to choose and 
then said, 

“Take that lion. It is from the hand of Theo- 
dorus, place beside it yonder tiles, that cistern and 
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this goblet. ‘They are all pure gold from the beds ; hardly have expected a priest of Apollo to be more 


of Pactolus and Hermus. Take also this cistern, 
it will hold six hundred amphoral, with the four 
casks beside it. They were wrought by my direc- 
tion from the silver of the mines, lying, as you know, 
between Pergamus and Atarneus. Bear these to the 
Delphian oracle, and say, ‘ Croesus, sovereign of 
Lydia and of various nations, esteems this the ora- 
cle of Amphiaraus the only genuine oracle ; in re- 
turn for the sagacity which has marked your de- 
clarations he sends these proofs of his |iberality ; he 
desires to know whether he may proceed against 
the Persians, and whether he shall require assist- 
ance of any ally.” 

The Phrygian bowed assent, but it was very sad- 
ly, for a presentiment of evil weighed heavily up- 
on him. The enthusiasm of youth had departed, 
his thirst for knowledge had abated as years stole 
on, and he would fain sit by his own hearth with 
his wife and little ones, but overcoming the tempt- 
ation to decline the service he immediately prepar- 
ed to set out upon his mission. 

“ Have you seen the new ambassador from Ly- 
dia?” asked a priest of his colleague, as they sat 
together in a retired part of the temple of Delphi, 
feasting upon the offerings to Apollo. 

“No; but fame speaks of the rich gifts he 
brings.” 

“ And equally of his impiety and temerity. The 
latter I could forgive, the former, never,” said the 
first speaker, while the smile of malice, which 
played about his voluptuous mouth, spoke little for 
his sincerity. 

‘“‘T acknowledge your zeal,” returned the other, 
“but methinks I could pardon almost any defi- 
ciency in that respect to one who comes so la- 
den,” 

“ Your speech scarcely accords with your habit,” 
said the elder, with the same affected piety of 
words and irony of manner. “He who wears the 
vestments must speak the language of a priest. 
Though, I confess that my zeal may have been 
somewhat quickened by the peculiar manifestation 
of his impiety, affecting, as it does, our own inter- 
est and order.” 

“And how so. I thought that sufficient care 
and tact would effectually shield the priests of the 
sacred city from the prying eyes of the curious and 
the daring fancies of the skeptic.” 

“ You are as deficient in discernment as discre- 
tion. The barb of the Phrygian is as keen as it is 
well aiined. Not the philosopher only, but every 
vulgar gazer among the populace will feel its 
power.” 

“A wonderful man, and wonderful must be his 
weapon to pierce our triple armor.” 

“ You have not then heard the fable of the float- 
ing log, which appeared fearful at a distance, but 
lost its terrors when viewed more nearly. I should 





ignorant than the unbearded youth.” 

‘“* And you fear that men will maliciously observe 
a resemblance between the oracle and the floating 
log. An evil race do we dwell among, and a de- 
generate age is ours, brother of the long robe. But 
why not send him away without permitting him to 
consult the oracle?” 

“That were an excess of devotion, nor could I 
consent to rob Apollo of the gifts he has brought. 
We will accept the wealth, therefore, not doubting 
that the god will himself find means to remove him 
from his presence.’’ 





The time appointed for consulting the oracle at 
length arrived. The magnificent offerings were 
presented; the cistern of gold was placed on the 
right of the vestibule, that of silver on the left, and 
the remainder were arranged in conspicuous parts 
of the temple. Prepared by many mystic rites, and 
garlanded with laurel, the Phrygian knelt to re- 
ceive the response. But instead of those ambigu- 
ous words which usually fell on the ears of the awe- 
struck listeners, the Pythia, tossing her arms and 
writhing in agony, shouted from the tripod, 
‘‘ Wherefore, oh, negligent priests, does a contemn 
er of my oracle kneel thus before my shrine ?” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when a dozen 
priests started from their concealment, and binding 
a mantle about the eyes of the questioner, tore him 
from the temple, and pressed forward, silently but 
with rapid steps. 

At first he was bewildered by an event so unex- 
pected, but then demanded why he was seized and 
where they were dragging him. 

In reply, the fable of the ‘floating log” was 
repeated, slowly and sternly, and then, the man on 
his right, holding a blazing torch so as to exhibit 
fully his own features, snatched off the mantle, and 
with demoniac exuliation peered into his eyes as if 
he would burn them in their sockets, 

The Phrygian started, for he saw the fierce and 
revengeful Hermus. He read his fate in those glow- 
ing and malignant eyes, and too proud to suppli- 
cate, he thrust him from him with a gesture of dis- 
gust, and moved steadily on. Then came thoughts 
of his wife, in all her loveliness, and of the little 
ones who had so mourned his parting. No star 
cheered him on that last journey, no moonbeam shot 
across his path ; and the wind, which swept over 
the Corinthian gulf, seemed in prolonged wailings 
to sound his requiem. Yet he regarded the lower- 
ing Hernius with a serene countenance, and an- 
swered with quiet dignity his glances of hate and 
scorn. 

A range of hills, running from Mt. Pindus and 
joining the Geranii, skirts the northen shore of the 
Corinthian gulf, sometimes narrowing the waters, 
and sometimes retiring, leaving a long line of level 
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coast. Acquainted with every curve and every 
erag, the priests took their way to a precipice, 
around whose base the billows leaped, and roared 
and fretted. The Phrygian advanced to its very 
verge, and bent over the waves as if he would learn 
something of their secrets, ere he found beneath 
them a home. As he did so, the tempest-clouds 
parted directly over him, and a clear light fell over 
his figure, the many shaded precipice, and gilded 
the halls and arches and fair grottoes, far below, 
for his coming. It fell there alone ; and as he sur- 
veyed, fixedly, the fiends who surrounded him, they 
drew back, terrified, into the thick darkness behind, 
and, spell-bound, listened to his malison. 

‘*Hear,” he cried, “listen to the broad page, 
opened tome in my death-hour. Glory not in your 
shrine, for fire shall burn, floods shall overwhelm, 
winds shall lay it prostrate. The wrath of man 
shall be added to the elements, and destruction 


shall not linger on its way. A barbarous race, 
sweeping from the East, shall pursue, sack, slay. 
Neither in the field nor upon the mountain, in the 
cottage nor walled cities, neither in the highway 
nor at the altars of the gods shall there be any 
safety. The savage conquerors shall desecrate you, 
sacred earth and pollute your holy fountain; ye, 
yourselves, shall sink to your tombs unhonored: 
your impostures shall be proclaimed, your arts dis. 
covered, your despicable train of long meditated de. 
ceits shall be trumpeted wherever the sun shines o; 
the rivers flow; and when the name of sop shal| 
be venerated by the old and be fondly murmured 
by the loving lips of childhood, the very title of 
‘Priest of Apollo’ shall have become a by-word 
and a mockery.” 

Then turning, he sprang from the rock, with the 
supplication, ‘‘ Receive me, Oh, Neptune, to thy 
pure and crystal depths.” 
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THE BACHELOR’S DITTY. 


BY E. 


I Love the deep sequestered glen, 
Where violet scents prevail ; 

Where deep-toned thrush and twittering wren, 
The ear with songs regale. 

I love the mountain's lofty brow, 
1 love the tranquil sea ; 

And the stately ship with gilded prow, 


As she glides on merrily. 


Nor is this solitude! oh, no! 
The glen, the bird, the sea, 


The mountain's brow, the vessel’s prow, 


Companions are for me. 


T. 


w. S. 


They wake a thousand phantasies, 
They touch deep-hidden springs ; 

And bring back by-gone memories, 
Of long fong-forgotten things. 


Yet while amid these scenes I stood, 
(The unwelcome truth I own,) 

They whispered all—‘‘ it is not good 
For man to be alone."’ 

The warblimg songster woos his mate, 
The leaves the breeze caress ; 

Ashamed—rebuked—I henceforth hate, 
My single blessedness. 
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STANZA. 


BY R. 


A. Ww. 


Wuen friendship binds our willing hearts, 


This thought affection paineth : 


We meet—converse—our hearts unite— 


The parting yet remaineth ! 


en 
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MOUNT VERNON. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Wuat need we say of Mount Vernon? And 
yet how can we—how can any American forbear 
to speak of a spot, around which cluster so many 


can gaze upon the tomb of him who was “ first in 
war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen,” and not feel the loftiest sentiments 
awakened, and the purest patriotism excited within 
hisheart’s citadel? All hail! to the memory of the 
great and good and immortal Washington! All 
hail! thou peerless hero—giant in valor and in 
virtue—fondly, proudly, everlastingly shall be cher- 
ished the remembrance of thy deeds and of thy 
name! The nation which was “ great,” and which 
thou didst make “ glorious and free,” shall tell of 
thy nobleacts unto her children, and our “ young 
men shall rise up to call thee blessed!” 


> 
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Mount Vernon! 


While the eye delights in the 
beauty of the engraving, memory is busy recalling 
¢ the lofty and manly form that once dwelt there in 
dearly cherished and hallowed associations? Who ° 


, active life—that now sleeps in that silent tomb, but 


whose example is more than ever emulated, whose 
spirit is breathed by thousands of his countrymen, 


; and whose final resting-place is reverently visited 


by foreigners from far off climes ;— 


** And consecrated ground it is, 
The last, the hallowed home of one 
Who lives upon all memories, 
Though with the buried gone. 


Such graves as his are pilgrim shrines, 
Shrines to no code or creed confined — 

The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind." 


NIGHTLY MUSINGS. 


BY JOSEPH T. 


E. DAVIS. 


Wuen far behind the western hills 
The pond’ rous sun hath rolled, 

And sable-pinioned night begins 
Her splendor to unfold. 

And all is tranquil and serene 
And not a sound doth rise, 

Nor dismal] cloud is seen to float 
Beneath the azure skies. 


When high empyrian seems to be 
With glittering diamonds crowned, 
And silvery petals of the moon 
Fall gently to the ground. 


Or wandering meteors now and then 
More splendor to display, 

Like vivid lightning pierce the air 
And swiftly flit away. 
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Oh what is more divinely sweet 
Or charming to the sight, 

Than those celestial wonders are 
When gazed upon at night. 

When all the heavens seem to shine 
With besuty's brightest glow, 

And all their energies to combine 


Their loveliness to show. 


In viewing those infinite worlds 
As each its path surveys, 
The contemplative mind is filled 
“ With wonder, love and praise.”’ 
For that immortal God who rules 
Them all in majesty, 
“ Who rides upon the stormy winds 


And calms the roaring sea.” 
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NIAGARA. 





BY ANNA SALTUS. 


EscaPep from a transient shower 
Shielded by vine entangled bower, 
I gaze, Niagara, on thy might, 
Dazzling my awe struck sight. 
I hear thy torrents sound 
Majestic, deep, profound ; 
An avalanche impetuous pours, 
The voice of many waters roars, 
Resounding like the sea 
In its wildest minstrelsy— 
While snowy foam and spray, 
And gems of glittering ray, 
Bedeck thy lucid sheet ; 
These giories concentrate and meet 
Into one emerald at thy feet. 
Thy cloud capped hills and flowery vale, 
Shady coverts, lowly dale, 
Gorgeous rainbow, gushing fountain, 
With earthquake's cleft upon the mountain 
These magic scenes sublime, 
Coeval all with Time, 
Stand a world’s wonder, mysterious, divine. 
Here nature’s opera wild is heard, 
Rich coral strains from warbling bird— 
Sweet music fills the air with harmony around, 
Answered by echo’s loud reverberating sound. 
The snow white foam and silver spray, 
Tinged by reflected colors bright, 
Are liquid gold ; and Iris with her robes of light 
The broad expanse encircles with intense delight. 
Queen of the variegated arch and of the crystal ray, 
The sun his radiance sheds on thee, a diadem on his way, 
Thou glorious covenant of God—type of eternal day. 
Here in fantastic, grotesque forms arrayed 
Thy thundering, boiling cataract ’s displayed, 
While frantic rapids whirling past 
Are engulphed in deep abyss at last, 
And in thy green and flowing river 
Rush on tumultuously forever. 
All these are thine, Niagara, who wearest on thy brow 
The imprint of eternity, to which I lowly bow. 
Long as the universe shal! last thy waves will roll the same, 
And thy broad seal's inscription is,‘ Immortal is my name.’ 


Entranced in adoration, to Heaven my voice I raise, 


’ 








Oh, great Creator of the whole! how shall I chant thy 
praise ? 

My heart an offering now receive on this supernal shrine, 

Contrition thou wilt not reject with humility like mine; 

And here u)on this glorious throne [ make my vow to thee 

All other love to sacrifice if thou wilt smile on me, 

From suppliant posture rising, I Jeft this biissful shade 

To wander on the mountain's height, wher stood I thought 
a Naiad ; 

Soon by her joyous laugh I found she was of earthly mould 

And in tne sun's resplendent light her robe seemed tinged 
with gold. 

Her hat was hanging on her arm, which she filled with wild 
flowers sweet, 

Which nature's rich luxuriance had Javished at her feet— 

Cypress, yew and nightshade, with the plaintive funerai 
song, 

Are strangely wreathed and braided with those fragrant 
flowers among. 

Bounding away with youthful glee some plant had caught 
her eye, 

And on the brink of precipice she stood most fearfully ; 

When reaching o'er she smiling said, “ this sweet shrub | 
must own,” 

Then *‘save me!’ came with dying shriek, and the maiden 


fair was gone! * 


I cannot follow down that deep ravine 

Hor agonized companion. No; this fearful scene 
Imagination must depict; there camea whispered word, 
Naught else the solemn silence stirred 


Save the passing requiem of a bird, 


*T was nature's triumph over death, 
For with her last faint fleeting breath 
She sighed forth ‘ mother!” 
Afflicted parent, who will bring to thee 
Tidings of this calamity ? 
’T was ordered that no mangled form lay there, 
For down those dreadful cliffs 
Angels for her did care, 
And unto them was given 
Teo bear upon their wings of love 
Her soul to pitying Heaven. 
* Miss Martha Rugg, of Lancaster, Pa., fell from the 


Canada side while gathering flowers, August, 1844. When 
found she was breathing batinsensible; as she was being 


removed she called “‘ mother.” She was eighteen years of 


age. 
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THE FRIEND IN ADVERSITY. 


Beavtirut exceedingly is this picture—artisti- 
cally and morally beautiful. It is pleasing to look 
at as a work of art, and no less instructive to read ; 
for who can gaze upon that scene, if he have but a 
spark of sentiment or a gleam of fancy in his com- 
position, without learning lessons of deepest import- 
| Though one occasionally meets with some devotee 
of the utilitarian philosophy, of whom the poet’s de- 
' scription is but too true— 
“A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
) And it is nothing more,” 
yet we scarcely can conceive that any one, much 
more you, fair and gentle reader, can look upon the 
picture our liberal publisher now presents to you, 
without feeling that it is a monitor whose “silent 
eloquence, more rich than words,” awakens sadly- 
pleasing emotions within your soul. 


\ 


| ( The friend in adversity! Oh, sweet, patient, en- 


during woman! ‘Thine heart is ever a well-spring 
of comfort and peace to the disconsolate and wretch- 
ed; and when that heart is sanctified by benign 
piety, and thou holdest the holy and endearing 
character of wire, then who shali tell thy worth? 
The world may frown ; other friends may turn to 
be our enemies ; riches may glide from our grasp , 
poverty may lay its cold and frigid hand on our 
burthened breast and, with its icy touch, paralyze 
the fount of life; once familiar faces may become 
as strangers; al! may change, each hope may fail, 
but thow,, never! ‘There sittest thou, amid that 
scene of wretchedness, an angel of mercy, a minis- 
ter of comfort, hushing with thy sweet voice the 
murmurings of an aching heart, whose faintest throb 
is of more moment to thee than hours and days and 
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[See the Engraving.] 


communed in thine heart with Him who is “ faith- 
ful in adversity ’—thou hast called upon Him in 
the day of trouble, and now strength, not of earth 
but heaven, is thine; and greatly didst thou need 
it. Disease hath sorely wasted him who is thy 
dearest earthly friend—the companion of thy 
yout h, who hath shared in sweetest sympathy thy 
hopes and fears—and the oppressor’s hand has 
been upon ye both. With to-morrow’s dawn thy 
yet feeble husband, thyself and that sweet babe, 
who, unconscious of impending sorrow, sleeps for 
the last time in that curtained bed, must leave the 
home which was erst an earthly paradise, and be 
cast houseless on the world. The fevered hand, 
that now so gently presses thine own, has penned 
the melancholy notice that thy bridal home is 
about to be deserted, but it still lays upon his desk, 
for he seeks words of comfort from her who shares 
his desolation but not his despair. 

And well dost thou minister to his mind diseas- 
ed! He has listened to the melody of thy voice ma- 
ny a time and oft, but never hath it seemed to him 
half so musica! and sweet. A flush of joy overspreads 
his ample forehead, the heavy eye rekindles with 
new emotions, the compressed lips dilate into a smile 
and his oppressed heart catches the inspiration of 
thine own faith. He muses thankfully upon the 
words thou hast just uttered—* Call upon me in 
the day of trouble; I will deliver thee and thou 
shalt glorify me.” ‘The prayer is heard—is an- 
swered—a new light beams upon his path, and 
thou biddest him be of good courage for ere long 
the darkness shal! become light, the mystery of the 
present dispensation shall be made plain, the tan- 
gled web shall be unravelled, for sayest thou of the 
** Friend in Adversity ”— 


months of thine own privation and suffering. Hea- § “ There's nothing dark, below,’above, 
ven bless and reward thee! ; But in its gloom I trace His love; 
Thou thyself hast sought consolation where ; And meekly wait the moment when 
alone true consolation can be found. Thou hast ¢ His truth shall turn all bright again.” 
——- > oa 


NOTICE TO 


Tue following are accepted: “The Spirit Voice’’— 

“Twenty-five ’—* My Birth-day "—* The Divine Origin of 

Music"—“The Promise made to me’'— The Shade of 

Wanda "—“ Other Days "—“ Evening in Italy ""—“To my 
Harp,.”’ 

Some other articles the editors have not been able to ex- 

| &mine, though all will be attended to before the issue of the 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


next number, The principle adopted by us is, not to pub- 
lish any article until it has been carefully perused and 
found to possess a merit of value to our patrons. We be- 
lieve our contributers will approve this, for our aim is to 
present our readers with the best magazine extant, in which 
the finest writers of the country will be proud to appear. 
Nor do we intend to fail in this. 
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WAKE, LADY MINE.—SERENADE. 


POETRY BY MRS. ROBERT BALMANNO. MUSIC BY MISS AUGUSTA,BROWNE. 


Respectfully dedicated to the Poetess by the Composer. 


Wake, lady mine, the stars are bright, The mocnbeams twine their 


light, Where branches 
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The summer air in whispers low ? Oh, priceless gem! oh, pure fair rose! ‘ 
{ Repeats a prayer the angels know, ; The diadem a king bestows f 
) While with soft sound ? I'd scorn for thee. ? 
In leafy bower the mourning dove ; 5 
By love’s sweet power compluins of love Q Then lady wake—the charmed spell : 
How hard ‘tis found. Of slumber break, and love shall tell ‘ 
é How thy dear eyes ) 
’Tis starry night! how still the hour! Can banish ill, and grief and pain, ‘ 
Wake, lady bright—thyself the flower When hearts long severed meet again ) 
Of worlds to me, Beloved, arise ! 
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Tae History or RomanisM ; By the Rev. John Dowling, 

A. M. New York, Edward Walker. 

We received this volume too late to give it the-careful 
reading we desire. ‘The spirit of the book, so far as we 
have read, does not exactly please us. We conceive—pos- 
sibly, however, the opinion may be somewhat out of date— 
that history, to be worth purchasing, or even reading, ought 
to be impartial, and that ecclesiastical history especially 
ought to be written in a spirit of candor and charity. And 
when such history is written by a minister of the Gospel of 
peace, whose very genius is “‘on earth peace, govd will to- 
ward men ’’—it appears to us that an imperative obligation 
rests upon the historian to avoid even the appearance ofan 
inimical spirit; that any expressions approaching to harsh 
or uncourteous epithets ought to be sedulously avoided, 
even though such feelings may suggest themselves to the 
writer’s mind. We yield to none in our attachment to Pro- 
testantism—the religion of our fathers. We believe, and 
experience and observation strengthen the conviction, that 
the Protestant faith is the trwe faith ; thatits principles only 
are consistent with true liberty and republican institutions ; 
that in these things Romanism is the exact convorse of Pro 
testantism ; and that these views are abundantly confirmed 
by the history of the church in all! ages and in every clime. 
But we deprecate, the more earnestly because of our sincere 
attachment to genuine Protestantism, the uncharitable, ul- 
tra- Protestantism that has arisen and is encouraged in the 
present day ;—the “ railing accusations ”’ that are so freely 
indulged in from the rostrum,the pulpit and the press. It 
cannot be right for those who profess to be governed by the 
benevolent principles of Christianity, and to have imbibed 
the spirit of that Holy One, who, in the intensity of his ten- 
derness for erring men, suffered reproach, shame and death 
—who though “he was reviled, reviled not again’”—we 
say, it cannot be right for the professors of such a meek and 
gentle spirit as dweit in the breast of the immaculate Re- 
deemer, to persecute those who have erred from the faith 
with relentless animosity, to heap upon them opprobrious 
epithets and to retura them evil for evil, ‘he best way to 
annihilate Romanism is to preach and teach the Gospel. 

But these remarks we may not now pursue, nor do we 
meua to say that they ure strictly applicable to Mr. Dow- 
ling’s History of Romanism. There are however sundry 
epithets scattered through the volume that we confess sug~- 
gested these observations. The propriety on the part of a 
historian, or the utility in any point of view, of the following 
parenthetical italicised epithetin his preface, we confess we 
cannot see—‘' the biography of its most famous (infamous) 
popes’? Would it not be better, and certainly more com- 
plimentary both to the historian and the reader, to suppose 
that the true character of those gentlemen will be discover- 
ed in the narrative itself’? ‘I'his is but one instance of the 
animus to which we object, and which when indulged in 
destroys the confidence of any candid reader who muy be 
inquiring after truth. Wedid need a condensed history of 
Romuanism—we have had a surfeit of declamation against 
the system—but whether Mr. Dowling’s volume willsupply 
that want is perhaps doubtful. If, as we continue our read- 
ing of it, it should appear to us such a desideratum, we 
shall willingly give to the volume a second notice. In the 
matter of paper, typography and embellishments, Mr. Dow- 
ling’s publisher has done him ample justice. In those re- 
spects the volume is more than unexceptionable—it is real- 
ly handsome. 
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OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Breacn or Promise. New York, Harper Brothers 
An amusing novel containing some admirable delines- 
tions of character and preserving a well sustained interest 
to the end, For itsinterest, however, the work is indebted 
more to the author’s fertility of invention, racy humor and 
faithful portraitures than to the plot, which scarcely sus. 
tains the title of the book and is encumbered with some sp- 
pernumerary personages, who at the conclusion are entirely 
undisposed of. One of these, Master Tom, the brother of 
the principa! female character, serves no other purpose than 
to excite the reader’s wrath whenever he appears and 
speaks, and to destroy the harmony of the grouping. 


From some cause or other the printer has abridged our 
space for book notices, and we were not aware of the cur- 
tailment until it was too late to rectify it. We find our- 
selves thus unintentionally confined to a mere announcement 
of many books that lie on our table, some of which, in our 
next number, shal] have a more extended notice. 


Hanrer’s Worxs. Tae Picroriat Brats, of which 
No. 32 is before us, is full of finely executed embellish- 
ments. The entire work will be completed within the en- 
suing fall, including besides the 1600 elegant illustrations— 
splendid presentation plates, family records, title pages, con- 
cordance, &c. We would again urge ugon our friends to 
bear in mind the advantages of subscribing for this work of 
art while in its seriu! issue, since that offers the two-fold 
benefits of economy and choice impressions of the plates. 

Nient anp Morsine, by E. L. Bulwer, forms No. 1) of 
their pocket library of standard novels. No. 11 is Paulding’s 
Westwarp Ho! No. 12 is Evenina, by Miss Bremer, an 
interesting work. 

Tux Wanverine Jew has reached the fifteenth number 
and is reduced in price. 

IsaBKLLa, or Trials of the Heart, is a pretty and very in- 
structive story for the young. 

Copetanp’s Dictionary or Mepictne has reached No 
190, and Tue Cyctorepia or Domestic Economy No. 7; 
two excellent works, the latter invaluable to a housekeeper. 

Tae ILLUsTRATED SHaksPEARE is quite equal to former 
numbers. 


WILryY aNnp Putnam’s Lipraries. Of the “ Library of 
Choice Reading’? we have on our table several numbers. 
No. 13, Hazlitt’s Age of Elibabeth ; No. 14, Leigh Hunt's 
Indicator, the first part; No. 15, Zschokke's Tales, edited 
by Park Godwin, and No. 16, Prose and Verse, by Thoinas 
Hood. 

Of the library of American books we have No. 1, Journal! 
of an African Cruiser; No.2, Tales, by Edgar A. Poe; and 
No. 3, Headley’s Letters from Italy. These books are all 
worthy of a place in the best selected library. 


Macnper’s Treasury or History, No. 7 is published. 
It concludes British history, bringing events down from 1776 
to the present day, and contains a spirited account of th 
troubles between that country and her colonies—the times 
of George [V., William I[V.; and Victoria—the operations 
of the British in India, China, and elsewhere—as well as 4 
part of the history of Ireland. 


GreeLy anp McEtratn are continuing the publication 
of Larpner’s Lectures on Science anv Art. The ty- 
pography of this publication is very superior. 
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that of trees by how few? And it isa sweet study 

to hearken to their harmonies and follow their 

modulations, as led by their obligato accompanist 

olus, they with their feathered tenants perform 

their matinal and vesper hymns in honor of their 
Vor. IV.—No. 4. 
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trumpet sounds on: ana te sEA gives up her dead, 
“‘ the bodies long rocked on her coral beds.”"* ‘The 





* A strange minister, preaching in St. Stephen's Church 
lately, in the course of a most eloquent and exquisite 
sermon, used this beautiful expression. 
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